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MONTAIGNE’S TRAVELS. + 


THE opinions of the world respecting Montaigne 
have always been exceedingly various, some re- 
garding him in the light of a real philosopher, 
prudent, cautious, sceptical, and profound ; while 
others represent him asa babbling egotist, stuffed 
with conceited erudition, and declaiming without 
rhyme or reason upon every topic which came 
into hishead. The great misfortune, however, 
is, that more persons contrive to get an opinion of 
this writer without reading him, than from reading 
him ; though we cannot exactly conceive where- 
fore, as there is not in the world a more amusing 
book than his Essays. They are not what we 
now condescend to denominate Essays,—that is, 
stiff declamations upon abstruse subjects,—but 
fine, easy, rambling conversations with the 
reader upon everything which is important or 
delightful to man. But it is not with this great 
work, which, by some means or another, every 
one has heard of, that we have to do at present: 
our business is to introduce to the reader an- 
other work, which, though the undoubted pro- 
duction, in a peculiar way, of the same extra- 
ordinary man, has contrived to lie, up to this 
moment, in almost total oblivion. This little 
work is the Travels of Montaigne in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, partly compiled from the 
conversations of the philosopher by his secre- 
tary, who accompanied him on the journey, and 
partly written by himself. 

Montaigne himself speaks of his Travels in 
his Essays; but for one hundred and eighty 
years after his death the manuscript of these 
travels remained undiscovered. At length, how- 
ever, M. Prunis, a regular Canon of Chancelade, 
in Perigord, having undertaken to write a his- 
tory of that province, travelled through the coun- 
try, visiting old castles, abbeys, monasteries, 
&c., and examining all the ancient records and 
manuscripts which he could discover. In the 
course of his antiquarian peregrinations, he ar- 
rived at the ancient chateau of Montaigne, which 
stands upon an eminence about half a league 
from the little river Dordogne, and two leagues 
from the town of St. Foi. Here he obtained 
from the Count de Segur de la Roquette, a de- 
scendant of the philosopher, permission to rum- 
mage over the archives of the castle; and in 
an old chest filled with papers, which had long 
been abandoned to the worms and spiders, he 
found the original manuscript of the ‘Travels of 
Montaigne,—perhaps, as M. Querlon observes, 
the only copy in existence. Persuaded he had 
fallen upon a treasure of more value than any 
old charter or record he could have possibly 
met with, the Canon requested and obtained the 
further favour of carrying off the MS. to examine 
it athis leisure. When he had done so, and pretty 
well convinced himself that it was the genuine 
SS of Montaigne, he took a journey to 

aris, for the purpose of submitting the manu- 
Script to several literary men, in order to add 
the weight of their judgment to his own. The 
literati of the capital, among whom was the 
celebrated Capperonnier, keeper of the Royal 
Library, concurred with M. Prunis, in pro- 
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nouncing the MS. to be the autograph of Mon- 
taigne himself, with the exception of about one 
third, which seemed to be in the handwriting 
of a servant who acted as secretary to the phi- 
losopher. 

M. Querlon informs us, that the manuscript 
is a small folio volume of one hundred and 
seventy-eight pages ; that at the commencement 
one or more leaves have been lost; and that 
the writing and paper are undoubtedly as old 
as the end of the sixteenth century. For the 
satisfaction of those who may entertain any 
doubts upon the subject, and wish to examine 
the matter for themselves, the manuscript was 
deposited in the King’s Library at Paris, where 
it most probably remains at present. Although 
the success of the work has by no means an- 
swered the expectations of the industrious and 
enthusiastic editor, we, who admire Montaigne, 
and set a value upon everything he has written, 
take considerable interest in the history of this 
curious publication. The first thing to be done 
was to make out aclear copy of the work, which, 
if the old Gascon was half so bad a penman as 
the generality of his countrymen are at present, 
was no trifle. He tells us himself, indeed, that 
he sometimes wrote so badly that nut only could 
no one else make out his meaning, but that he 
could not make it out himself; and preferred 
writing the whole matter over again, tothe labour 
of divining what it was he originally intended 
to say. M. Querlon complains bitterly of the 
difficulty of this first part of his task, which he 
attributes as much to the careless scribbling and 
faulty orthography of the philosopher himself, 
as to the ignorance and slovenliness of his secre- 
tary. Above all, the Italian portion of the Jour- 
nal swarmed with errors, with Gallicisms, and 
all manner of licences of speech. 

But to pass on to other matters. The persons 
who accompanied our illustrious traveller on his 
journey, were, first, his brother; second a M. 
d’Estissac, probably (says the editor) the son 
of that Madame d’Estissac, to whom the Essay 
* On the Affection of Fathers for their Children” 
is addressed; thirdly, M. de Casclis, who left 
the party at Padua; and, fourthly, M. du Hau- 
toy, a gentleman of Lorraine, who performed 
the whole journey with Montaigne. Like every 
other great man, our old Gascon philosopher 
loved to mingle much with mankind, particu- 
larly in the capital, where all the varieties of 
human character have their representatives. He 
loved, also, to change the scene a little, though 
we are afraid that other motives had their in- 
fluence in determining him to undertake the 
journey into Italy. He knew, however, that of 
all pleasures on earth, that of travelling is the 
most profitable to him who knows how to extract 
out of it all its sweets and all its advantages. 
Instead of furnishing reasons for hating man- 
kind, or for nourishing discontent and repining, 
travelling brings the man who knows how to 
make use of his eyes, into the presence of the 
most beautiful objects, and makes him acquaint- 
ed with all that is lovely and valuable in human 
nature. 

Perhaps Montaigne was somewhat too old 
when he set out upon his travels; perhaps, also, 
he moved about too hastily, and did not carry 
his views sufficiently far; but he somewhere or 





another defends himself for travelling after he 
had married, and reached the age of forty-seven ; 
and by saying, that, perhaps, he was too old, we 
do not mean that the age of observation was 
passed with him ; but that, to draw from travel- 
ling all the advantages it is capable of yielding, 
a man should travel while, in all human “apl 
bability, he has a large portion of his life to 
come, in which he may make use of the wisdom, 
and enjoy the remembrance of the pleasures he 
picks up on his way. Montaigne, however, en- 
joyed the journey while it lasted, and enjoyed 
the recollection of it for the remainder of his 
life ; but it would seem that, with all his phi- 
losophy, he could not defend himself from a 
certain afiectation of contemning things which 
had been often seen and described before ; as 
if the sun and moon, or any other glorious ob- 
ject, could be tarnished by the sonnets, and 
other nonsense, which have been written about 
them. “I believe, (says his secretary, ) that, had 
he been alone with his servants, he would have 
preferred going towards Poland or Greece, than 
into Italy. But not one of his companions could 
be made to share in the pleasure he felt in 
travelling and visiting new scenes, which was 
so great, that it caused him to forget the weak- 
ness of his age, and the badness of his health. 
When any of these dull fellows, who were utterly 
unfit to travel beyond the boundaries of their 
own parish, complained of his taking them out 
of the way, to visit some curious sight, he would 
reply, ‘that it was impossible for a man to go 
out of his way who had no object but to move 
about, and see what was to be seen; and that, 
for his own part, he travelled towards the very 
spots where he happened to find himself.’” 
There is, as all the world knows, an inexpres- 
sible pleasure in moving about in new scenes 
and strange places. One every moment expects 
some very extraordinary event to occur; and 
though one is continually disappointed, the 
mind seems to wink at the circumstance, and go 
on agreeably deluding itself. Montaigne ap- 
pears to have peculiarly enjoyed this mere ani- 
mal pleasure of travelling ; for he used to remark, 
in the course of his long journey, that frequently, 
after having passed an unquiet night, remem- 
bering that he had some new city or country to 
see, he would rise up as fresh as a lark, and 
sally forth with the alacrity of a boy. He com- 
pares himself to persons who are employed in 
reading a pleasant tale, anddread coming to the 
end of it; “for (says he) I always hate to ap- 
proach the place where I am to rest at night, 
and should be glad to invent excuses for roam- 
ing about at my ease.” : 
Upon entering Germany he expressed himself 
sorry for three things:—first, that he had not 
brought a French cook with him,—not that he 
might eat food dressed after the manner of his 
country, but that the man might learn the modes 
of cooking which prevailed in other countries ; 
secondly, that he had not found some gentleman 
of the country for his companion ; and, thirdly, 
that he had not taken care to provide himself 
with Itineraries and books pointing out what 
was to be seen in the various places through 
which he was to pass. With regard to his first 
subject of regret, we can by no means sympa- 
thize with him, for the cookery of Germany, 
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Switzerland, and Italy, is still worse, we believe, 
than that which prevails in France. It isa 
vulgar error to imagine that the French, in ge- 
neral, are good cooks. There are few good cooks 
in France, except in Paris, and other large cities 
where travellers are numerous. The ordinary 
mode of dressing food in the country is most 
execrable; even the soup—the master-piece of 
French gourmandise, being scarcely better in 
taste than the celebrated elixir of life concocted 
by Don Quixote, which made Sancho think he 
had put the devil into his mouth. 

M., Querlon, the editor of the Travels, appears 
to wonder a little that Montaigne should have 
staid three days at Loretto, while a day and a 
half at Tivoli satisfied the classical predilections 
of the philosopher. This, however, is to mis- 
understand the character of Montaigne. He 
was not a classical antiquarian. He had no 
passion for ruins. Mankind, and their fooleries, 
were his game; and while he constructed his 
rich ex voto at Loretto, and intrigued for the 
favour of hanging it up, he was enjoying the 
finest feast of laughter which a man like him 
could ever expect to find within this “ visible 
diurnal sphere.”” We agree heartily with Mon- 
taigne, when he says, that all his life he had 
suspected the judgment of those persons who 
enlarge upon the conveniences and inconve- 
niences of foreign countries, most people being 
incompetent to relish anything but that which 
is found in their own village. His remark upon 
the country of the Tyrol is exceedingly fine. 

“ This mountainous country,’”’ says he, “is 
like a garment which we only see folded up; if 
it were spread out, it would be a vast region.” 
He was disappointed with Venice, and found 
the women of Italy remarkably plain; so much 
so, indeed, that he says he never saw so few 
pretty women in any country. M. Querlon, who 
appears to have formed a strange idea of phi- 
losophy, thinks it possible that Montaigne’s cu- 
riosity respecting everything which concerned 
women, may seem little worthy of a philosopher ; 
but it is worthy of remark, that, from Aristotle 
down to Montaigne, every great philosopher 
has been an admirer of the fair sex, even more 
so, perhaps, than the very poets themselves. 
The reason is not very difficult to be discovered. 
High intellect is generally coupled with power- 
ful passions and great physical energy ;—and 
how are these passions and this energy to de- 
velope themselves, if it be not in the form of 
love? No accidental cause preventing, we be- 
lieve it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that the passion of men for women is in an exact 
en to their genius and wisdom ; for, as 

urns says, 
The wisest man the warld e’er saw, 
He dearly loved the lasses, O! 

In conclusion, we advise all those who have 
never read these Travels to read them to-mor- 
row; and all those who have already read them, 
to read them again; which is Catullus’s advice 
(if he wrote the Pervigilium Veneris,) to people 
on the subject of love. 

We must protest against being concluded by the 
op of our valuable contributor with regard to foreign 
cookery, or the love of philosophers.— £d.] 





SIR H. DAVY’S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 

Consolations in Travel ; or, The Last Days of a 

Philosopher. By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., 

late President of the Royal Society, 12™¢, 

London, 1830. Murray. 
It is but seldom that it falls to our lot to intro- 
duce to the notice of our readers a book so 
highly, and on so many accounts, interesting, as 
the duodecimo volume now before us. It is 
interesting as the posthumous work of a man 
eminent for his learning and science, to whose 
labours the world is indebted for such rare and 
important discoveries : it is interesting as afford- 
ing a delightful exemplification of the advan- 





tages of a life devoted to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and of the consolation under sick- 
ness, bodily suffering, and affliction of the spirit, 
to be derived from the exercise of the mind: the 
very tone in which it is written also interests ; 
this, while it is slightly tinged with a shade of 
melancholy which tells of the indisposition of 
the author, wins on the feelings of the reader 
from the very earliest pages, and imparts to his 
mind a share of the serenity of resignation of 
the writer. The work is interesting moreover, 
and highly valuable also, for the example it sets 
of the temper, and spirit of mutual indulgence 
with which we ought to conduct discussions em- 
bracing questions regarded as the most import- 
ant to the happiness of mankind, and on which, 
if we will not confess our knowledge to be im- 
perfect, we cannot deny that daily experience 
attests how much room is open for difference of 
opinion: it is interesting for the positive infor- 
mation it conveys on many subjects connected 
with the phenomena of nature which have come 
under the observation of the experienced and 
profound naturalist in the course of his travels 
in the most remarkable portion of our quarter 
of the globe: it is interesting, and extremely cu- 
rious withal, as containing very ingenious, if 
somewhat visionary, hypotheses and speculations 
on several subjects of exalted inquiry, if not of 
vast practical import: and lastly, and above all, 
it is interesting as a picture of that constitution 
of mind, at once imaginative and practical, so 
essential in an investigator of the secrets of 
nature, in which the tendency to speculate, to 
imagine or anticipate possibilities, and to frame 
hypotheses which lead to discoveries and in- 
ventions, is so happily combined with that 
sacred love of truth and patience in inquiry, 
which forbid the adoption of hasty conclusions, 
and which, if they prevent not the forming of 
false systems, preserve their author at least from 
persevering in them. 

We shall content ourselves with this character 
of the “ Last Days of a Philosopher,” and pro- 
ceed to give our readers a taste of the pleasure 
to be derived from the perusal of the book itself, 
by extracting two passages which, differing most 
widely in the nature of their subject, resemble 
each other by the simple, yet happy and glowing 
style in which they are written. The first con- 
tains the hypothesis, we suppose we may call it, 
of the author,—a mere hypothesis, as he ex- 
ptessly states,—as to the 


Formation of our Globe. 

“ The Stranger. On these matters I had facts 
to communicate; on the geological scheme of 
the early history of the globe there are only 
analogies to guide us, which different minds 
may apply and interpret in different ways ; but, 
I will not trifle with a long preliminary dis- 
course. Astronomical deductions and actual 
measures by triangulation prove, that the globe 
is an oblate spheroid flattened at the poles ; and, 
this form we know, by strict mathematical de- 
monstrations, is precisely the one which a fluid 
body revolving round its axis and become solid 
at its surface by the slow dissipation of its heat 
or other causes, would assume. I suppose there- 
fore, that the globe, in the first state in which 
the imagination can venture to consider it, was 
a fluid mass with an immense atmosphere re- 
volving in space round the sun; and that, by its 
cooling, a portion of its atmosphere was con- 
densed in water which occupied a part of the 
surface. In this state, no forms of life, such as 
now belong to our system, could have inhabited 
it; and, I suppose the crystalline rocks, or as 
they are called by geologists, the primary rocks, 
which contain no vestiges of a former order of 
things, were the results of the first consolidation 
on its surface. Upon the further cooling, the 
water which more or less had covered it, con- 
tracted; depositions took place, shell fish and 
coral insects of the first creation began their 





labours; and islands appeared in the midst of 
the ocean raised from the deep by the produc- 
tive energies of millions of zoophytes. These 
islands became covered with vegetables fitted to 
bear a high temperature, such as palms and 
various species of plants similar to those which 
now exist in the hottest parts of the world. 
And, the submarine rocks or shores of these 
new formations of land became covered with 
aquatic vegetables, on which various species of 
shell fish and common fishes found their nourish- 
ment. The fluids of the globe in cooling depo- 
sited a large quantity of the materials they held 
in solution, and these deposits agglutinating to- 
gether the sand, the immense masses of coral 
rocks and some of the remains of the shells and 
fishes found round the shores of the primitive 
lands, produced the first order of secondary 
rocks, As the temperature of the globe became 
lower, species of the oviparous reptiles were 
created to inhabit it ;—and the turtle, crocodile, 
and various gigantic animals of the sauri kind 
seem to have haunted the bays and waters of the 
primitive lands. But in this state of things there 
was no order of events similar to the present ; 
—the crust of the globe was exceedingly slender, 
and the source of fire a small distance from the 
surface. In consequence of contraction in one 
part of the mass, cavities were opened, which 
caused the entrance of water, and immense vol- 
canic explosions took place, raising one part of 
the surface, depressing another, producing 
mountains and causing new and extensive de- 
positions from the primitive ocean. Changes of 
this kind must have been extremely frequent in 
the early epochas of nature ; and the only living 
forms of which the remains are found in the 
strata that are the monuments of these changes, 
are those of plants, fishes, birds, and oviparous 
reptiles, which seem most fitted to exist in such 
a war of the elements. When these revolutions 
became less frequent; and the globe became 
still more cooled, and the inequalities of its tem- 
perature preserved by the mountain chains, more 
perfect animals became its inhabitants, many of 
which, such as the mammoth, megalonix, mega- 
therium and gigantic hyena, are now extinct. 
At this period, the temperature of the ocean 
seems to have been not much higher than it is 
at present, and the changes produced by occa- 
sional eruptions of it have left no consolidated 
rocks. Yet, one of these eruptions appears to 
have been of great extent and some duration, 
and seems to have been the cause of those im- 
mense quantities of water, worn stones, gravel 
and sand, which are usually called diluvian re- 
mains ;—and, it is probable that this effect was 
connected with the elevation of a new continent 
in the southern hemisphere by volcanic fire. 
When the system of things became so perma- 
nent, that the tremendous revolutions depending 
upon the destruction of the equilibrium between 
the heating and cooling agencies were no longer 
to be dreaded, the creation of man took place ; 
and since that period there has been little alte- 
ration in the physical circumstances of our globe. 
Volcanos sometimes occasion the rise of new 
islands, portions of the old continents are con- 
stantly washed by rivers into the sea, but these 
changes are too insignificant to affect the desti- 
nies of man, or the nature of the physical cir- 
cumstances of things. On the hypothesis that I 
have adopted, however, it must be remembered, 
that the present surface of the globe is merely 
a thin crust surrounding a nucleus of fluid igni- 
ted matter; and consequently, we can hardly be 
considered as actually safe from the danger of a 
catastrophe by fire. 


“ Onuphrio said, ‘From the view you have 
taken, I conclude that you consider volcanic 
eruptions as owing to the central fire; indeed 
their existence offers, I think, an argument for 
believing that the interior of the globe is fluid.’ 
The stranger answered ; ‘I beg you to consider 
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the views I have been developing as merely hy- 
tical, one of the many resting places that 
may be ang bond mangenetinn in considering 
this subject. ere are, however, distinct facts 
in favour of the idea, that the interior of the 
globe has a higher temperature than the surface; 
the heat increasing in mines the deeper we 
netrate, and the number of warm sources 
which rise from great depths, in almost all 
countries, are certainly favourable to the idea. 
The opinion, that po beats are owing to this 
general and simple cause, is, I think, tr 
more agreeable to the analogies of things, than 
tosuppose them dependent upon partial chemical 
changes, such as the action of air and water upon 
the combustible bases of the earths and alkalies, 
though it is extremely probable that these sub- 
stances may exist beneath the surface, and may 
occasion some results of volcanic fire ;—and, on 
this subject, my notion may perhaps be more 
trusted, as for a long while I thought volcanic 
eruptions were owing to chemical agencies of 
the newly-discovered metals of the earths and 
alkalies, and I made many and some dangerous 
experiments in the hope of confirming this 
notion, but in vain.’”’ p. 133—139, 


The anecdote contained in the following pas- 
sage is so pleasing, that we should be sorry to 
think that it is not a literal account of a real 
occurrence ; and it has more value also in our 
eyes when we persuade ourselves that we may 
consider the narrator of the story as Sir 
Humphry Davy himself. 

“ Amb. Your glory will be greater in esta- 
blishing a new character, and I trust even the 
conversation of this day has given you an addi- 
tional reason to adopt our faith. 

“ Ambrosio spoke these last words with an 
earnestness unusual in him, and with some- 
thing of a tone which marked a zeal for pro- 
selytism, and at the same time he cast his eyes 
on the rosary which was suspended round the 
neck of the stranger, and said, ‘I hope I am 
not indiscreet in saying our faith.’ 

“ The Stranger. 1 was educated in the ritual 
of the church of England; I belong to the 
church of Christ; the rosary which you see 
suspended round my neck, is a memorial of 
sympathy and respect for an illustrious man. 
I will, if you will allow me, give you the 
history of it, which, I think from the circum- 
stances with which it is connected, you will 
not find devoid of interest. I was passing 
through France in the reign of Napoleon, by 
the peculiar privilege granted to a sgavan, on 
my road into Italy. I had just returned from 
the Holy Land, and had in my possession two 
or three of the rosaries which are sold to pil- 
grims at Jerusalem as having been suspended 
in the holy sepulchre. Pius VII. was then in 
imprisonment at Fontainbleau. By a special 
favour on the plea of my return from the 
Holy Land, I obtained permission to see this 
venerable and illustrious pontiff. I carried 
with me one of my rosaries. He received me 
with great kindness; I tendered my services 
to execute any commissions, not political ones, 
he might think fit to entrust me with in Italy, 
informing him that I was an Englishman; he 
expressed his thanks, but declined troubling 
me. I told him I was just returned from the 
Holy Land, and bowing with great humility, 
offered to him my rosary from the holy se- 

Ichre; he received it with a smile, touched 
it with his lips, gave his benediction over it 
and returned it into my hands, supposing, of 
course, that I was a Roman catholic. I had 
meant to present it to his holiness, but the 
blessing he had bestowed upon it, and the 
touch of his lips, made it a precious relic to 
me, and I restored it to my neck, round which 
it has ever since been suspended. He asked 
me some unimportant questions respecting the 








state of the Christians at Jerusalem; and ona | 


sudden, turned the subject, much to my sur- 
rise, to the destruction of the French in 

ussia, and in an exceedingly low tone of 
voice, as if afraid of being overheard, he said, 
‘The nefas has long been triumphant over 
the fas, but I do not doubt that the balance 
of things is even now restoring, that God will 
vindicate his church, clear his polluted altars, 
and establish society upon its permanent basis 
of justice and faith; we shall meet again, 
adieu!’ and he gave me his paternal blessing. 
It was eighteen months after this interview, 
that I went out with almost the whole popu- 
lation of Rome, to receive and welcome the 
triumphal entry of this illustrious father of 
the church into his capital. He was borne on 
the shoulders of the most distinguished artists, 
headed by Canova; and never shall I forget the 
enthusiasm with which he was received,—it is 
impossible to describe the shouts of triumph and 
of rapture sent up to heaven by every voice. 
And when he gave his benediction to the 
people, there was an universal prostration, a 
sobbing and marks of emotions of joy almost 
like the bursting of the heart; I heard, every 
where around me, cries of ‘the holy Father, 
the most holy Father, his restoration is the 
work of God;’ I saw tears streaming from the 
eyes of almost all the women about me, many 
of them were sobbing hysterically, and old men 
were weeping as if they had been children. I 
pressed my rosary to my breast on this occa- 
sion, and ey touched with my lips, that 
part of it which had received the kiss of the 
most venerable pontiff. I preserve it with a 
kind of hallowed feeling as the memorial of a 
man, whose sanctity, firmness, meekness and 
benevolence are an honour to his church and 
to human nature; and it has not only been 
useful to me, by its influence upon my own 
mind, but it has enabled me to give pleasure 
to others, and has, I believe, been sometimes 
beneficial in insuring my personal safety. I 
have often gratified the peasants of Apulia and 
Calabria by presenting them to kiss a rosary 
from the holy sepulchre which had been hal- 
lowed by the touch of the lips and benediction 
of the Pope’; and it has been even respected by 
and procured me a safe passage through a party 
of brigands who once stopped me in the passes 
of the Apennines.” p. 160—164, 


For the rest, the “Consolations in Travel” 
consist of six dialogues: the first purports to be 
the description of a vision in which a Genius 
unfolds to the philosopher the history of the 
civilization of man in the present world, and 
then tra him to a view of the inhabitants 
of other regions, and especially of the planet 
Saturn. The principal feature of this vision is 
the proposition, that “ all great and real im- 
provements are perpetuated; a proposition 
open, no doubt, to question, no less than ano- 
ther, proceeding from the same Genius, namely, 
that society has at length assumed its permanent 
aspect. Dialogue IT. is a discussion on the cor- 
respondence between the accounts of the creation 
as contained in revelation, and the observations 
of the appearances of nature. The third con- 
tains a highly interesting account of the forma- 
tion of calcareous tufa, and more particularly of 
the operations of the calcareous water of the 
celebrated lacus Albula, or lake of Solfatara, 
between Rome and Tivoli. This subject leads to 
the exposition of the hypothesis as to the earth’s 
formation, which we have already extracted. 
The fourth dialogue gives an account of that 
singular species of animal the Proteus, and even 
seems to dwell with complacency on the idea 
that these beings, when found, are new crea- 
tions! Hence a digression to the question of 
immortality. The fifth dialogue is a disquisition 
on the usefulness of chemical discoveries; and 
the sixth is a most curious and interesting paper, 


explaining in a very simple and in 








, very profound views of the particular 
nature of the operations in detail of Time, the 
destroyer of all things. 

Those who make the acquisition of this 
book on the strength of the reputation of its 
author, will not be disappointed. It is a de- 
lightful performance, not faultless, perhaps; 
but the more interesting on account of its imper- 
fections. 

—————— 

LIFE AND TIMES OF CALAMY. 

An Historical Account of My Own Life, with some 
Reflections on the Times I have lived in. (1671 
—1731.) By Edmund Calamy, D.D. Edited 
and illustrated with Notes, Historical and 
Biographical, by John Towill Rutt. 2 vols. 8"°. 
London: Colburn and Bentley. 


AvToBIOGRAPHY is the most valuable, and 
without doubt the most interesting, species of 
biography we can possess. The only danger to 
which its correctness is liable, is the extreme 
modesty or the overweening vanity of the indi- 
vidual. When these, however, do not operate 
to the direct concealment of facts, they merely 
form the medium through which the circum- 
stances of human life are contemplated, and 
there is no reason why it should not be as useful 
to observe the exact impression which events 
make on a vain or thoroughly selfish man, as on 
one of a better disposition. The knowledge of 
occurrences is a dry and barren science, when 
it is not intimately connected in all the thoughts 
and reasonings of the mind, with the influence 
which they have on individuals. This is not to 
be often discovered with great correctness in 
history. Biographies, written by persons living 
in a different age to their subjects, have, with 
less generality, more chances of error than his- 
tory, and are not confidently to be relied on in 
those points which regard the man himself more 
than the mere events of his life; and it is in 
these points that the great value and interest of 
biography consists. 

The work before us is useful for the many 
striking illustrations it contains of the period 
during which the author wrote: but it is not so 
much an autobiography as a private journal of 
general affairs, and it will be read accordingly 
with less interest than others more essentially 
personal. Calamy, however, was a man of great 
learning, very sound judgment, and endowed with 
most of the qualities of mind and disposition 
which make a skilful observer. The times in 
which he lived were crowded with events—not 
such as call out the spirits of mighty men to 
brood over them, but those occurrences which 
keep the community in a busy excitement, and 
occupy the members of sects and parties with 
struggles for privileges and superiority. Calamy 
was well adapted to be the chronicler of such a 
period, both by nature and inclination. The 
shrewdness of his mind enabled him to discover 
the real situation of parties, and he was rarely 
mistaken in his estimation of their objects. In 
holding a conspicuous station among the non- 
conformists, he was also led by motives of con- 
science to examine the character of public men, 
both lay andclerical, with a scrutinizing eye ; he 
took care to let nothing slip his memory which 
might serve to strengthen the opinions he had 
embraced: and his journal is thus a mixture 
of facts and controversy, from every page of 
which some light may be drawn respecting the 
principal occurrezces of the age. There is so 
great a variety of details, that we find it difficult 
to determine on our extracts ; but the following 
anecdote of Judge Jeffreys will not fail to amuse 
the reader. One Mr. Story, it appears, had 
been thrown into prison, and was shortly to be 
tried by the celebrated Judge. As a last re- 
source, he wrote to a Mr. Brough, a linen-draper 
in the city, to intercede with Jeffreys in his be- 
half. This, trusting to a former acquaintance 
with the Judge, Mr. Brough consented to do, 
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“Mr. Brough, to help him in his trouble, 
waited on the Lord Chief Justice one morning 
at his levee, and stood in the hall among a good 
number of waiters, who were attending there 
upon different accounts. At length a pair of 
folding doors flew open, and my Lord appeared, 
and took a general view of the waiting crowd, 
and soon spied Mr. Brough, who was taller than 
any near him, and avas by the rest of the com- 
pany thought a much happier man than they, in 
that, though he was at a considerable distance, 
he was yet singled out from among them, parti- 
cularly called to, saluted with great familiarity, 
and taken into the drawing-room, upon which 
the folding-doors were again fast closed. 

“ They were no sooner alone, than my Lord 
fell to questioning Mr. Brough, saying, ‘I prithee, 
Robin, to what is it that I must ascribe this morn- 
ing’s visit?” Mr. Brough made answer, that he 
had business that way, and was willing to take 
the opportunity of inquiring after his Lordship’s 
welfare. ‘No, no, Robin,’ said my Lord, ‘I am 
not to be put off with such flams as that. I'll 
venture an even wager thy business is with me, 
and thou art come to solicit on behalf of some 
snivelling Whig or fanatic that is got into Lob’s 
pound yonder in the West. But I can tell thee 
beforehand, for thy comfort, as I have done se- 
veral others, that it will be to no purpose, and 
therefore thou mightest as well have spared thy 
labour.’ 

“*But pray, why so, my Lord?’ said Mr. 
Brough. ‘Supposing that should be the case, I 
hope as they have not been all alike guilty, and 
some may have been drawn in by others, it is 
not designed that all should fare alike.’ 

“** Yes, yes, Robin,’ says my Lord, ‘they are all 
villains and rebels alike, all unfit for mercy, and 
they must be alike hanged up, that the nation 
may be clear of such vermin; or else,’ said he, 
“we should find now they are worsted and clapped 
up, that they were all drawn in, and we shall 
have none to make examples of justice to the 
terrifying of others. But, I prithee, Robin,’ said 
my Lord, ‘who art thou come to solicit for? 
Let me know in a word.’ 

“« Says he, ‘ My Lord, it is an honest fellow, 
with whom I have been a considerable dealer; 
one with whom your Lordship and I have taken 
many a bottle when time was; and one that be- 
sides is so much in my debt, that if he is not 
somehow or other brought off, I am like to be 
several hundred pounds the worse. It is Story, 
my Lord, whom your {Lordship cannot but re- 
member.’ 

“* Ah, poor Story!’ said my Lord, ‘he is 
caught in the field, and putin the pound. Right 
enough served: he should have kept farther off; 
and you should have taken care not to have dealt 
with such wretches. But he must have his due 
among the rest,’ said my Lord; ‘and you must 
thank yourself for the loss you sustain.’ 

“Well, but I hope your Lordship,’ said Mr. 
Brough, ‘will find some way to bring him off, 
and help him to a share in the royal clemency, 
for which there will doubtless be some scope, 
that so I mayn’t suffer for his fault. I intend 
my Lord,’ said ‘he, ‘ to go the circuit with you, 
and we'll drink a bottle and be merry together 
every night, if you'll be so good as to give me a 
little encouragement.’ 

.“* Nay now, friend Robin,’ said my Lord, ‘I 
am sure thou art most wofully out in thy scheme, 
for that would spoil all. Shouldst thou take that 
method, thou shouldst certainly see thy friend 
Story hung upon a gibbet some feet higher than 
his neighbours, and there could be no room for 
showing mercy. But take my advice for once, 
and go thy ways home, and take not the least 
notice of what has passed. Particularly take care 
to give no hint to Story himself, or to any one 
capable of conveying it to him, that there has 
been any application to me concerning him; and 
though he should write never so often, give him 





no answer, either directly or indirectly. If any 
notice was given him, I should certainly find it 
out, and be forced to resent it; and the conse- 
quence would be, that I should be under a ne- 
cessity of using him with more severity, than I 
might of myself be inclined to. But keep counsel, 
say nothing to any one, and leave me to take 
my own way, and I’ll see what can be done.” 
i, 482—5. 


The directions of the Judge were kept to the 
letter, and poor Story awaited his trial in the 
most terrible state of suspense. At length the 
day arrived. 

“When Jeffreys cast his eyes upon him from 
the bench, he knew him well enough; and he 
(poor wretch) stood bowing and cringing before 
him in so suppliant a manner as that he thought 
it might have moved anything but a stone, and 
looked at him with a piercing earnestness, to try 
if he could meet with anything that had the least 
appearance of remaining compassion; he was, 
as it were, thunderstruck to hear him, upon 
pointing to him, cry out in the sternest manner 
that could be conceived, ‘ What forlorn creature 
is that that stands there? It is certainly the 
ugliest creature my eyes ever beheld! What for 
a monster art thou?” Poor Story continuing 
his bows and cringes, cried out, ‘ Forlorn enough, 
my Lord, I am very sensible! But my name is 
Story, and I thought your Lordship had not been 
wholly ignorant of me.’ ‘Ay, Story,’ said my 
Lord; ‘I confess I have heard enough of thee. 
Thou art a sanctified rogue! a double-died vil- 
lain! Thou wert a Commissary! and must make 
speeches forsooth! and now, who so humble and 
mortified as poor Story! The common punish- 
ment is not bad enough for thee! But a double 
and treble vengeance awaits thee! I’ll give thee 
thy desert, I’ll warrant thee ; and thou shalt have 
thy bellyful of treason and rebellion before I have 
done with thee.’ 

“The poor man concluded the very worst 
against himself that could be, and became incon- 
solable. My Lord’s carriage was much of the 
same kind, upon his trial afterwards. He railed 
at him until he foamed at tlie mouth, and gave 
him the foulest language, called the hardest 
names, and used the most cutting reproaches, 
that were observed in the case of any one that 
came before him in that place. Yet when others 
were executed, he was respited, being, as was 
said, reserved for some severer vengeance. 
When my Lord left town, his chains were doubled 
and trebled by order, but his life was left him as 
a prey: and so great was the misery he endured, 
that he could hardly think of anything worse, or 
imagine what that was which was said to be re- 
served for him.” i. 485—7. 

After having been passed through several 
prisons, he was at last transferred to Newgate, 
where one day the keeper came to inform him, 
that he was summoned to appear before the 
King, and he advised him as they were going, to 
speak the plain truth, whatever questions might 
be asked him. 

“When he was brought into the Council 
Chamber, he made so sad and sorrowful a figure, 
that all present were surprised and frightened; 
and he had so strong a smell by being so long 
confined, that it was very offensive. When the 
King first cast his eyes upon him, he cried out, 
‘Is that a man? or what else is it?’ Chancellor 
Jeffreys told his Majesty that that was Story, of 
whom he had given his Majesty such a distinct ac- 
count. ‘Oh! Story,’ says the King; ‘I remember 
him. That isa rare fellow, indeed !’ Then turn- 
ing towards him, he talked to him very freely 
and familiarly. 

“*Pray, Mr. Story,’ says he, ‘you were in 
Monmouth’s army in the West, were you not?’ 
He, according to the advice given him, made 
answer presently, ‘ Yes, an’t please your Majesty.’ 
‘And you,’ said he, ‘was acommissary there, were 
you not?’ And he again replied, ‘ Yes, an’t please 





your Majesty.’ ‘And you,’ said he ‘made a 
speech before great crowds of people, did you 
not?’ He again very readily answered, ‘ Yes, 
an’t please your Majesty.’ ‘ Pray,’ says the King 
to him, ‘if you haven’t forgot what you said, let 
us have some taste of your fine florid — 
Let us have a specimen of some of the flowers 
of your rhetoric, and a few of the main things 
on which you insisted.’ 

“Whereupon Mr. Story told us that he rea- 
dily made answer, ‘I told them, and it please 
your Majesty, that it was you that fired the City 
of London.’ ‘A rare rogue, upon my word!’ 
said the King. ‘ And pray whatelse did you tell 
them?’ ‘I told them,’ said he, ‘and it please your 
Majesty, that you poisoned your brother.’ ‘ Im- 
pudence in the utmost height of it!’ said the 
King. ‘Pray let us have something farther, if 
your memory serves you.’ ‘I farther told them,’ 
said Mr. Story, ‘ that your Majesty appeared to 
be fully determined to make the nation both 
Papists and slaves.’ 

“ By this time the King seemed to have heard 
enough of the prisoner’s speech, and therefore 
crying out, ‘a rogue with a witness!’ and cut- 
ting off short, he said ‘ to all this I doubt not but 
a thousand other villainous things were added : 
but what would you say, Story, if after all this, 
I should grant you your life?” To which he, 
without any demur made answer, that he should 
pray heartily for his Majesty as long as he lived. 
‘ Why then,’ says the King, ‘I freely pardon all 
that is past, and hope you will not, for the future, 
represent your King as inexorable.’ 

“ Any one may easily conclude, that the poor 
man was overjoyed at the sudden alteration of 
his case. He was in perfect raptures and tran- 
sports when he was giving us this brief account 
of it a great many years after. He told us freely, 
that he not only was at a loss how to express his 
gratitude to Mr. Brough, who had been so active 
in this affair, but that he had that grateful sense 
of the kindness even of Chancellor Jeffreys in 
saving his life, (notwithstanding the odd pecu- 
liarity of the way and method of his doing it,) 
that had he, when he came to be in extremity, 
and in the utmost danger from the enraged mob, 
instead of flying to Wapping, applied to him for 
shelter, at the time of King James’s flying away, 
he would rather have exposed himself, than not 
have screened him to his utmost.” i. 488—890. 


Our next extract is of a different nature, but 
we give it as calculated to show what was the 
state of religious feeling among the Scotch at 
the time when Calamy made his visit to Edin- 
burgh, as well as the plain and consistent charac- 
ter of his own piety. 

“ Another time, my servant came to me early 
in the morning, telling me, one Mrs. Yule de- 
sired to speak with me. Upon entering my room, 
she told me she was impatient to see me, hearing 
I came from England, where she had a son, that 
was a child of a great many prayers and tears ; 
who was no way to be satisfied without going into 
our country, which had almost broke her heart. 
She earnestly inquired, whether I could give her 
any account of him. I told her, England was a 
very large country, that had several millions of 
inhabitants, of whom I was not able to give the 
least account. She told me, that she heard I 
came from London, and that her son was some- 
where thereabouts. I made answer, that even 
the City of London itself was so very large a 
place, that though I was born and bred there, 
there were many hundreds of thousands, of whom 
neither I, nor they that had a much larger ac- 
quaintance, knewanything, any more thanifthere 
were no such persons. She told me that he had 
gone through fis studies in the College of Edin- 
burgh, and was a young preacher, somewhere 
near our City of London, and she was extremely 
desirous to hear how he behaved. 

“ Upon a little recollection, I told her I could 
not but own I had heard of her sop, and that 
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he was well spoken of, and hopeful, though I 
could not say I had ever seen him. ‘Ah,’ said 
she, ‘he has given me a great deal of trouble by 
that unhappy fancy, that no place would serve 
him but England. If he had but gone to where 
they had the Gospel, I should not have been near 
so much concerned: whereas, now, I can have 
no rest in my spirit.’ This odd sally of the poor 
woman a little surprised me, and I could not help 
being earnestly desirous to get to the bottom of 
the matter. I thereupon made inquiry what led 
her to imagine that we had not the Gospel in 
England, as well as they in Scot!and? ‘ Ah, Sir,’ 
said she presently, ‘I heartily wish you had it, 
as well as we; for then should I be much more 
easy in my child’s ease, than I either am, or have 
been, ever since he has been from me.’ ‘ Why, 
really,’ said J, ‘I cannot be more assured of 
anything than I am of this, that we have the 
Gospel as well as you, and the very same Gospel 
too; and I cannot allow myself to suppose that 
any of your ministers would offer to say anything 
tothe contrary. I am ata loss to conceive where 
you have picked up this notion.’—‘ Ah, Sir,’ said 
she, ‘either I have all along been mistaken in 
the Gospel, (which I think I have not) or you 
in England (though you in some other things are 
many degrees beyond us) have not the Gospel.’ 
“ My surprise continuing, I cried out, ‘ Prithee, 
woman, let me know what this Gospel is, 
that you have, and we have not. Let us a little 
carefully examine this matter, that we may un- 
derstand one another rightly. I can give you the 
utmost assurance, that our Bible in England is, 
word for word, the same with yours in Scotland, 
not only as to the old Testament, of which some 
have too mean thoughts, but also as to the New, 
which is peculiarly styled the Gospel. From 
thence our ministers fetch the matter of the ser- 
mons they preach, as well as yours: nor dare we 
urge those that sit under our ministry, to believe 
anything necessary to salvation, but what can be 
proved and confirmed from thence. That is the 
standard of truth with us, as well as with you. 
In this you may very safely believe me.’-—‘ Oh, 
Sir,’ said she, ‘now you are upon faith: and I 
must own myself very sensible, that your faith 
and ours is the very same.’ 


“T then said, that neither among them nor us 
did all that pretended to take the Word of God 
for the rule of faith and life, conform to it, and 
follow it as they ought. That though I was 
heartily glad to hear there were so many in North 
Britain that backed their Christian profession 
with a suitable practice, the number of whom I 
prayed God to increase, yet, if that were taken 
to be the case of all such as made a noise and 
stir about religion, and attended upon ordinances 
with an appearance of diligence, and pretended 
to be zealous for faith and purity, it would prove 
in the issue a gross mistake. On the other hand, 
though the number of serious Christians among 
us in England, was far from being so large as 
were to be desired, and might indeed have been 
expected, considering the great advantages with 
which we had long been favoured, yet there was 
reason to hope that a good number did sincerely 
fall in with God and his interest, and show the 
truth of their piety by its genuine fruits and 
effects. 

“ Oh! Sir,’ said she, by way of reply, ‘ now you 
are fallen upon good works. As to them, I must 
own that, by the report I have heard, I am in- 
clined to believe you have more of them with you 
than we have among us.’—‘ Well then,’ said I, 
(in order to a yet farther trial,) ‘if the belief of 
what God has revealed, and the fruits and effects 
of that belief where it is sincere and hearty, are 
the same with us and you, how can it be, that 
you should have the Gospel with you, and not 
we also among us?’—‘ Ah! Sir,’ said she, ‘you 
have with you no Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assemblies, and, therefore, 
have not the Gospel.’—‘ And is that then,’ said 





I, ‘the Gospel? I am sure it is a poor, meagre, 
and despicable Gospel, if you rest there, and 
carry the matter no farther.’ 

“ Tcouldnot help smiling at the woman's simpli- 
city, and have often tempted others to doso, by re- 
lating this passage. Yet there is too much reason 
to be apprehensive, that multitudes in all coun- 
tries inwardly think what this poor woman did not 
stick to express, that they who have not among 
them those religious formalities and appendages 
they have been trained up in the use of, and 
been long accustomed to, and taught to lay stress 
upon, are strangers to the Gospel, notwithstand- 
ing they are hearty lovers of God and true good- 
ness; the more is the pity.” ii. 166—170. 

Mr. Rutt deserves, in conclusion, our thanks, 
for the judicious labours he has employed in 
editing these volumes, which have ample claims 
to general perusal. 





Creation: a Poem. By William Ball. 
London, 1830. E. Bull. 


WE must confess that we have an aversion to 
metaphysical poetry: it is like harnessing an 
elephant in ribbons. Metaphysics are of a cha- 
racter far too stern and, in the general view, 
repulsive, to be dressed out in feathers and bells. 
Poetry is for the multitude, not for the few: it 
should therefore be universally intelligible. 
When we say universally intelligible, we shall, 
of course, be understood to speak in a qualified 
sense, applying the terms merely to the edu- 
cated portion of the community. The greatest 
poets have been more or less renowned in pro- 
portion to the simplicity and perspicuity of their 
words and thoughts; and the most successful, 
they who write to the heart, and not to the 
head. The author of the volume before us, in 
an Induction of forty-three pages, has dealt out 
his metaphysics with such an unsparing hand, 
as to repel nineteen readers out of twenty from 
the perusal of the poem which follows it. We 
think this unwise, and in bad taste. This Jn- 
duction, however, contains some fine writing; 
and it also discloses the most favourable indi- 
cations of the author’s powers. We shall give a 
specimen or two :— 
Thou know’st I am essentially alone : 

Alone, forever! Ah! these words have power 

To chill the soul upon her secret throne, 

And blast the pale and solitary flower 

Of Hope, which from his garden Adam drew, 

And to his hapless race bequeathed, that Joy, 

One slight, but all imperishable hue, 

Might lend unto the earth ; and might alloy, 

The total mass of bitterness and shame, 

With one celestial flavour ; and illume 

The mighty darkness with a heavenly flame, 

Oft shedding holy brightness through the gloom. 
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My bosom is an ark, within whose side, 

Things clean and unclean, as to that of old, 

Come and consort ; and o’er life’s rushing tide, 

My young affections vigorous and bold, 

As erst the dove of holy writ, their way, 

Took thence, and sought afar a resting-place ; 

Alas! unlike the bird of sacred lay, 

They found none, and no olive branch of grace, 

Signal of peace in Heaven, on Earth, brought back ; 

But, pensive, ever held their hopeless round, 

O’er a vexed whirlpool, stormy, wild, and black, 

Wherein all evils revel and abound. 

In the poem which follows, and which is blank 
verse, there are some fine passages, but many 
that are obscure—others that are unintelligible 
—more that are quaint and affected—and some 
that are noisy and verbose. We think that Mr. 
Ball has been unhappy in the choice of his sub- 
ject. Itis one of such amplitude as to bear within 
its mighty span all that can be entertained by 
the faculties of man. The most powerful mind, 
therefore, would be insufficient to fill up the 
vast boundary by which this stupendous subject 
is encircled. In fact, the whole wisdom of phi- 
losophy must be brought within its range, or it 
must fall miserably short. Mr. Ball has sunk 
under the weight of his undertaking. He seems 
to have found himself unequal to the task, and 
has given us rather desultory pictures of the 





evils of our human condition, than an enlarged 
view of that condition in the abstract, or with 
reference to a future and more perfect dispen- 
sation: he has so much exaggerated the evils 
of life, that the moral, which they everywhere 
present to our reflections, is entirely overwhelm- 
ed in the gloomy minuteness of the particulars. 
The habit of particularizing, Mr. Ball indulges 
to excess, which often renders him tedious 
and prolix. The Rosicrusian mummery of the 
Second Book is in the worst possible taste. His 
gnomes and elves might do well enough as bug- 
bears, to restore the discipline of the nursery; 
but they are beneath the dignity of serious epic, 
or of didactic poetry. Besides, such monstrous 
deformities as the following, are utterly incon- 
gruous and disgusting :— 
And with swag bellies monstrous craw] along. 

In the Induction we cannot help complaining 
of the egotism. Throughout the whole volume 
there are evident marks of genius; but there is 
certainly a general want of taste. There appears 
too continued an effort to be splendid ; and sim- 
plicity is too frequently lost in mere grandilo- 
quence. The coining of words is also very 
injudiciously indulged in; obsolete terms, too, 
are plentifully scattered over Mr. Ball’s pages. 
This gentleman does not appear to us to be much 
used to blank verse—his ear is not a nice one 
—his versification is too rough and turgid— 
and it so superabounds with epithets, that the 
sense is crushed under the gaudy and ponderous 
superfluity. The inversions, moreover, are so 
unskilfully disposed, that the meaning is fre- 
quently confused. In spite, however, of these 
defects, Mr. Ball has convinced us that, with 
another subject, he might not only do better, 
but “passing well.” Blank verse we do not 
apprehend to be his forte; and as he has been 
much more happy in his Jnduction, than in the 
portion of the volume which follows it, we would 
advise that, in his next effort, he should employ 
rhyme. He certainly writes with much feeling ; 
and there is amoral beauty _—— the whole 
of his descriptions and reflections, that raises 
him as a man highly in our estimation. We 
have dwelt so much upon the blemishes of Mr. 
Ball’s poem, because we respect his talents, and 
would (for we hope he will take our strictures 
as they are meant, not to give offence, but as a 
spur to improvement,) direct his future efforts 
to something that may display those talents in 
a more attractive point of view. We have no 
hesitation in encouraging Mr. Ball to renewed 
exertions, as he undeniably possesses powers 
which may, with proper management, raise him 
toa considerable elevation among the writers of 
this passing generation. 

We shall now give an extract or two as a 
specimen of his blank verse, and shall select 
what we consider as among the best which the 
poem affords. 

Again the vision moves, the phase is changed ; 

Dark on the air a low’ring spectre flies, 

Mighty, portentous, and her hateful breath 

Blasts the young corn and kills the tender fruits, 

Infects the herbs and poisons the deep wave. 

Famine her name abhorred! she lights on earth, 

By diffrent calls allured ; man’s error oft, 

Nature’s defect, sometimes, attracts the fiend ; 

She rushes down, as lightning lent her wings, 

Destroys a starving hamlet, or a tribe 

On some r mountain, in unfruitful vale 

By lonely lakes in ancient copses hid, 

Or lacking or long drained of needful stores : 

Thence to a teeming city she repairs, 

And crushes pining th ds; next 

In amplest horror she unfolds her power 

Over disastered nations ; millions sink 

And millions follow, and th’ unburied dead 

Taint the broad air; until her fatal sway, 

Is ended, and, aloft,she cleaves the clouds, __ 

When earth, remorseful, plumps again the grain, 

And takes her fated way through the blue vault, 

To other climes that need her chastisement. 


Fair is the one and smiling like a child, 

With trifles happy and with promise pleased. 
Her voice is sweet as twilight nightingale’s, 
When winds are hushed and forest walks are still : 
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But heedless of the t and the past ; 
he forward, careless of repulse, 
ape oy omy bow war eemnnl dott: 
er is i 
Rolled round the ear of Morning in the south : 
Her young eyes swim in joy, like y maids, 


plume, 
with fire 
Is written clear, in white and lives light, J 
Her name, an old immortal spell—’tis ““ Hope.” 


‘ it of such a price, 
And could lean Envy a seat above 
Thou wert her only mark below. 





The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, 
Bart. and K.C.B. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
2 vols. 8"°. London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


THERE is no species of literary production 
which affords so much pleasure, and such pro- 
fitable instruction, as the lives of men who have 
occupied a distinguished rank in the history of 
their country; more e ially when such lives 
are composed of materials so authentic and so 
valuable as those contained in the volumes be- 
fore us. They not only lay open to our view 
the sources and secret course of events, of 
which we, who see only the issue, can form no 
adequate idea, but they also afford us the op- 
portunity of observing in what manner the 
characters and tempers of the principal actors, 
and their powers and modes of action have 
contributed to the final result; a species of 
knowledge, without which history is little more 
than a dry list of facts, or at best, a spectacle 
to dazzle the eyes or please the imagination, 
without informing the judgment or improving 
the heart. For this reason Lord Bacon in his 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, bestows so great an 
encomium on this head of what he calls historia 
Justa. 

In order, however, to rank thus high in the 
scale of useful knowledge, biography must not 
content itself with a jejune narration of per- 
sonal matters, or a chronological series of ac- 
tions or preferments; neither must it indulge in 
the exaggerated and diffuse panegyric with 
which the Eulogies of the French Academicians 
too much abound. It is true that this would 
confine ae to a limited range, as there 
are few men whose lives afford materials for in- 
struction or amusement, for we cannot hope to 
meet with a Sir Thomas Munro every day. But 
we shall not be disposed to regret the loss aris- 
ing from this restriction, whilst it deprives us of 
nothing more valuable than loose panegyric, or 
unimportant details of private life. And weare, in 
fact, greatly indebted to any author who asserts 
the true dignity of biography, by drawing a broad 
and marked line of separation, betiveen that 
which is conversant about subjects deserving the 
consideration and respect of mankind, and the 
idle and unprofitable tattle which loads the 
pages of most of the “ Memoirs,” “ My own 

imes,” and other grave productions of this 
class. 

The volumes now before us are of the best 
and highest class of biography. Mr. Gleig has, 
with great judgment and good taste, carried on 
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the narrative by well-connected extracts from Sir 
Thomas Munro’s lence, which he ap- 
asa to have selected, with much discrimination, 

a very great mass of letters chiefly ad- 
dressed to members of the writer’s own family, 
and written with all the freedom and force 
which are peculiar to a familiar correspondence. 
Anyone who reads these Memoirs must be struck 
with astonishment at the extraordinary extent 
and varied excellence of this correspondence, 
especially when he calls to mind that Sir Thomas 
Munro's life was spent in the constant attention 
to most arduous public duties. Our limits, we 
regret, will not admit of our giving any consi- 
derable extracts from it; and where the whole 
is so excellent, it is difficult to select, or rather, 
toexclude. We shall, therefore, endeavour rather 
to select such passages as tend to exhibit the 
author’s peculiarcharacter or versatility of talent, 
than attempt in our confined limits, to give a 
connected review of his life. 

The following extract is from a letter written 
soon after his arrival in India when the writer 
was in his twenty-first year. It gives an ac- 
count of the celebrated irruption of Hyder 
Ally into the Carnatic, so eloquently described 
by Burke. The extract relates to 

The Battle of Porto Novo. 

“Sir Edward Hughes arrived on the 24th 
with the battering train ; and whilst rafts were 
preparing tocarry it up the river to Chilambrum, 
our attention was called to an object of much 
greater consequence ; for, at daybreak on the 
28th, the sound of the reveille was heard in front 
of the camp, and the rising of the sun discovered 
to our view the plain for several miles covered 
with the tents of the Mysorean army. Hyder 
was preparing to besiege Trichinopoly, when 
the commandant of Chilambrum advised him of 
his having repulsed the English, and that they 
had retreated to Porto Novo. The time he had 
so long wished for he imagined was now come, 
when he might, in one day, destroy the only 
army that remained to oppose him. His expe- 
dition showed his confidence of success—he 
marched seventy miles in two days, and encamp- 
ed at Mootypollam, four miles from Porto Novo. 
His troops were no less sanguine tham myself. 
Some came near enough to the grand guard to 
warn them of the fate that awaited them as soon 
as they should come forth to the plain. They 
bid their foragers, who kept out of reach of the 
English sentries, not fear them, but go where- 
ever they could find the greatest plenty, for that 
they would not dare to touch them when they 
themselves were in the power of Hyder. This 
language afforded little comfort to the despond- 
ing part of our army, who, when they beheld the 
great extent of the Mysorean camp, and the nu- 
merous bodies of horse and foot that moved abott 
it, could not avoid thinking Hyder as formidable 
as-he was represented by those who had escaped 
from Perimbacum, and entertaining the strong- 
estapprehensions of the event of the approaching 
engagement; but those who considered our ar- 
tillery, served by the men whom Mr. Bellecombe 
had pronounced superior to everything he had 
seen in Europe, the perfect discipline of the 
troops, and their confidence in their commander, 
regarded Hyder offering battle as the most for- 
tunate circumstance that could have happened. 

“A little after daybreak, on the Ist of July, 
the General drew up the army in a large plain 
which lay between two camps. On his right was a 
chain of sand-hills which ran along the coast, at 
the distance of about a mile from the sea in the 
rear ; and on the left, woods and enclosures, but 
with an open space between; two miles to the 
left ran another chain of sand-hills, parallel to 
the former, and behind them lay the principal 
part of the Mysorean army. At eight o'clock 
the enemy opened eight guns, in two batteries 
which they had slag among the sand-banks ; 
but they were too distant to do much execution. 





The General, having reconnoitred their situa- 
tion, saw that it was their wish that he should 
advance across the plain, under the fire of the 
batteries they had constructed on every side, 
that their cavalry might be able to take advan- 
tage of the impression: he therefore made no 
change in his disposition, but kept his ground, 
offering them battle till eleven o’clock, when 
finding they did not choose to make the attack, 
he moved to the rear of the sand-hills on his 
right. The army marched in two lines, the first 
commanded by General Munro, the second by 
General Stuart. In the first were all the Euro- 
pean infantry, with six battalions of sepoys 
equally divided on the flanks; in the second, 
four battalions of sepoys. One half of the cavalry 
formed on the right of the first; the other half, 
on the left of the second line. The baggage, 
guarded by a regiment of horse and a battalion 
of sepoys, remained on the beach near Porto 
Novo. The army, after marching a mile between 
the sand-banks and the sea-shore, again defiled 
by an opening into the plain, where the enemy’s 
infantry and artillery were drawn up waiting our 
coming; but their horse still remained behind 
the sand-hills. In an hour the whole of the first 
line got into the plain, where they formed under 
the fire of forty pieces of cannon. Not a shot 
was returned ; to guns were not even unlim- 
bered: but everything remained as if the army 
had been to continue its march. The enemy, en- 
couraged by this, which they attributed to an 
intention of escaping, brought their artillery 
nearer; every shot now took effect. The Gene- 
ral rode along the front, encouraging every one 
to patience, and to reserve their fire till they 
were ordered to part withit. He only waited for 
accounts from the second line. An aid-de-camp 
from General Stuart told him that he had taken 
possession of the sand-hills; he immediately gave 
orders to advance, and to open all the guns. The 
artillerymen, who had been so long restrained, 
now exertedthemselves. Their fire was so heavy, 
that nothing could stand before it. The Myso- 
rean infantry only stayed to give one discharge; 
the drivers hurried away the cannon, while the 
horse attempted to charge; but they were always 
broken before they reached the line. In a quarter 
of an hour the whole were dispersed.” p. 40—2. 


The next extract exhibits a proof of the good 
taste of young Munro on the subject of 
Oriental Literature. 


«*T have been, for some years past, amusing, 
or rather plaguing, myself with the Hindostanee 
and Persian languages. I began the study of 
them in the hopes of their becoming one day of 
use to me; and I was encouraged to go on by 
the wonderful relations given by Messrs. Rich- 
ardson and others, of the magazines of the useful 
and the agreeable concealed in Oriental manu- 
scripts. I have been unlucky enough not to have 
yet found any of these treasures; but I have 
found, at least I think so, that these gentlemen 
have been rather lavish in their encomiums. 
They have pr da ber of books to be 
elegant, beautiful, and sublime; and they have 
supported the old opinion, that fancy abounds 
much more in the East than in the West. This 
doctrine may be very well adapted to those people 
who imagine that a writer who frequently intro- 
duces the sun and the moon, and roses and night- 
ingales, must be a very grand and very fanciful 
genius; and to those learned authors whoattribute 
the fertility of Oriental imagination to the heat of 
the sun—who conceive it to be expanded by 
that luminary, in the same manner as air; and 
that, in tropical climes, the unfortunate owner 
is hurried away by it, sometimes above the 
clouds, and sometimes into the sea, as if he were 
tied to Major Money’s balloon, 

“ Among many books that they admire, is the 
poem of Yooseph and Zuleiha, by Tami—a most 
patience-proving story, founded on that of Po- 
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tiphar’s wife. Here the lady does nothing but 
pine, and cry, and string similes from the be- 
nning to the end; and her swain appears to 
an honest, wholesome, counsel-giving divine. 

“ After an exordium, with which all Persian 
books begin, in praise of God and the Prophet, 
Zuleiha’s birt and qualifications, mental and 
personal, are described. Among the latter is one 
somewhat singular :—the poet, after mentioning 
the largeness of her hips, says, the flesh was so 
soft, that, when pressed by the hand, it came 
out between the fingers like dough. 

“Not satisfied with his first description of 
her roses, rubies, and narcissuses, he gives you 
a second, in which he compares her fedtures to 
the different letters in the alphabet; and on this 
occasion his ideas were so far-fetched, that I 
was more puzzled tofind the smallest similarity, 
than ever I was by any geometrical problem. 
His pathetic scenes are everlasting lamenta- 
tions, in which the lady is angry with her father 
and mother for bringing her into the world, and 
with her nurse for giving her suck,—and curses 
the day in which she was born. His moral ob- 
servations consist of a heap of old maxims, com- 
a; ony proverbs. 

“When Joseph’s brethren consult about 
making away with him, they lay their heads to- 
gether ; because wise men say that two contain 
more than one; and that if a man cannot see 
to do his work with one candle, he lights an- 
other. 

“The Leili and Mujnoon, by Nizami, is, if 
possible, still more extravagant, absurd, and in- 
sipid than this. When Mujnoon hears that Leili 
is to be given in marriage to «ther, he flies to 
the wilderness, and tells his g-icfs to the beasts 
of the forest,—by which they are so affected, 
that they acknowledge him for their chief, and 
follow him wherever he goes. 

“Colonel Dow, who, from his translations, 
appears to have been buta poor Persian scholar, 
affects to be a great admirer of these eloquent 
writers. Abul-Fazel, secretary to the Emperor 
Ackbar, is, he says, ‘sometimes too flowery ; 
but at other times he comes down in a flood of 
eloquence on his astonished readers, like the 
Ganges when it overflows its banks.’ 

“I cannot say that, in perusing this author, 
T did not fee] the astonishment which the Colonel 
describes ; but it was owing to the immoderate 
length of his periods, that came down upon me 
in floods of such paltry nonsense, as can be 
imagined only by those who have read the Lady's 

azine. 

“The Persian writers have always been fond 
of long, pompous periods ; and Abul-Fazel, who 
seems to have thought that the essence of all 
good writing consisted in this, has been so emi- 
nently successful, that his nominatives and verbs 
are often posted at the distance of three pages 
from each other; and the space within is occu- 
pied with parentheses within penton. where 
the sense, if any, lies concealed behind such a 
number of intrenchments, that the Council of 
Trent would be more puzzled to discover it, than 
they were to settle the meaning of Grace. An- 
titheses, and conceits of all kinds, are as much 
admired as long periods: these are chiefly em- 
ployed in pathetic scenes; but when they have 
occasion to argue or moralize, everything is 
done by the help of proverbs. 

“ An old schoolmaster, to give me an idea of 
the sagacity of the philosophers of ancient times, 
told me a story the other day of the poet Tami, 
who was also a notable divine, and one of his 
scholars. He was, it seems, one of those wise 
men who are fond of talking mystically on the 
most common occasions: this continually kept 
up the attention of his scholars, to know what 
he meant or wanted. He happened once to 
drop an orange: one of his scholars immedi- 
ately began to reason with himself on the mean- 
ing of it. My master does nothing without a 





design. Tun was the sound the orange made in 
falling. Tun, zun, zun, and gumaun, have the 
same signification : gumaun, kumaun, are written 
in the same way. Kumaun is koos in Arabic; 
koos inverted is sook; sook, in Persian, is ba- 
zar; bazar and nar-ar have the same appearance 
on paper: this must be his meaning. The 
scholar ran and brought a pomegranate, nar 
signifying a pomegraaate, ee ar, bring. 

“‘Saadi is looked upon as the standard of 
Persian moral writers, and from his works are 
taken most of those little stories you find in the 
Spectator—of the drop of rain that fell into the 
ocean, and others; but these are his best—the 
rest are nothing but heaps of proverbs and wise 
sayings, to illustrate what everybody knows: 
such as, a wise king should not be rash in order- 
ing any one to be put to death, because the 
doctor cannot put things to rights afterwards. 
No man, with all his exertions, can ever get 
more than is decreed for him by Providence ; 
and if he is not to catch fish, he may throw his 
net into the Tigris till he is tired. 

“ Sentences of their books are continually in 
the mouths of every Mohammedan who under- 
stands Persian. Their conversation, the most 
self-sufficient and pedantic that can be imagined, 
and which turns unceasingly on Providence and 
the Prophets, is stuffed with verses from them 
and other books of poetry, except when they 
argue on religion, and they then attack and de- 
fend with verses of the Koran, though they un- 
derstand no other Arabic; and assert, at the 


divine spirit of it into any other language, or 
even to understand it properly in the original. 

“Books are very dear in the East, and the 
barbarous character in which they are written 
occasions a thousand errors in transcribing; so 
that the generality of people can afford to buy 
but few, and these few, from their incorrectness, 
they read with much difficulty; but then they 
have this advantage, that by the time they finish 
a book, they have the greatest part of it by 
heart, and are enabled to dispute more success- 
fully. If they have any correct copies, they are 
confined to the libraries of princes and great 
men; but even these cannot be read without 
hesitation, as there are thousands of words in 
Persian that are written in the same manner, 
but have different meanings, and are differently 
pronounced. 

“ Their histories since the eighth century are 
faithful; but are written in a dull, heavy style, 
like the genealogical chapters in the Bible. 
They contain but two descriptions of men—the 
good and the bad. The former are, without ex- 
ception, as strong as elephants, as brave as 
Alexander, and as wise as Solomon: the latter 
oppressed their subjects, despised men of letters, 
and are gone to hell. 

“ But of all their writings, none are more 
ridiculous, affected, and quaint, than theirletters. 
They are composed of wise sayings, allusions, 
hints, broken sentences, and the blessings of 
God, without which, they observe, nothing can 
be done—of the most high-flown expressions of 
friendship or fidelity ; but the same in all; and 
of the most extravagant complaints of the pain 
and torment of absence. 

“ But everything is set to rights again by phi- 
losophy’s luckily coming to the aid of the letter- 
writer, and reminding him, that between friends 
an apparent separation is of no consequence, as 
they are always present to each other in idea. 
This is what they call the ‘ Molakali Jismanio 
Bohani,’ or corporeal and spiritual meeting ; and 
without these, few letters are ever written. 

“ The Emperor Akbar, the most enlightened 
of the monarchs of Asia, makes great use of 
them; and consoles himself with the one, for 
the want of the other; but I am not so much a 
philosopher as the Emperor, for I never write 
to a Mussulman, without telling him, that, not- 





; leg ; | Fitz of Fitz-Ford, a Legend of Devon. 
same time, that it is impossible to render the | 





withstanding our spiritual meeting, unless the 
Cause of causes, God, shall cause a cause, that 
shall be the cause of our corporeal meeting, it 
will be altogether impossible for me to remain 
much longer in the vale of tears. 

“ Their best style of writing is, I think, their 
tales, which are more simple than is generally 
thoughtin Europe. * * *® 

“The best imitations I have ever seen of the 
Persian writings are in the Turkish Spy. The 
tedious allegories of the Adventurer have not 
the least resemblance to them ;—but why at- 
tempt at all to imitate productions so much in- 
ferior to our own? Nothing is so absurd that 
does not find admirers in Europe. 

“The Vision of Mirza in the Spectator, set 
all the literati a dreaming; and for many years 
none of them would venture to write until they 
had first taken a nap. 

“This letter is already so long, that I must 
defer till my next what I have farther to say on 
this subject. I shall only say now, that the more I 
read, the more I am conyinced of the justice of 
Monsieur Voltaire’s observations,that the Persian 
in which there is ‘souvent question’ of the sun 
and muon, or, if you please, ‘it is full of sound 
and fury, singnifying nothing.’ I would not give 
a chapter of the Don for the whole of it.” 

We shall if possible in a future number give 
some further extracts from this most interesting 
work. 


By Mrs. 
Bray. 3 vols. 8¥°. Smith, 

Elder & Co. 

Tue legend of “ Fitz of Fitz Ford,” affords 
very agreeable reading, better adapted, per- 
haps, for those who have much leisure, than 
for persons overwhelmed with the weight of 
their affairs. It displays a fine sensibility to 
the beauties of natural scenery, in which, as 
we all well know, the county of Devon abounds, 
and these our authoress delights in describing 
frequently and considerably in detail. Her 
efforts are not altogether unsuccessful, yet in 
her landscapes we feel the absence of that 
warmth of tone which is more captivating 
than the most accurate delineation, and which 
makes us dwell with satisfaction on pictures of 
the kind when adequately coloured. The main 
incidents are of a fearful interest, but too great 
a prolixity in the narration oceasionally weakens 
their effect. The characters are various, well 
conceived, and natural, for the times to which 
the tale refers: several of them are cast with 
considerable power and effect. The following 
scene, which occurs towards the middle of the 
tale, and which, although somewhat too long for 
our purpose, we have not been able to curtail, 
will serve as a clue to the nature of the story, 
and afford a fair specimen of the performance. 
It has the principal merits and defects which 
characterize the entire work. 
Fearful Episode in a Fox Chace. 

“Sir Hugh, on gaining the wood at the sum- 
mit of Morwel rock, dismounted, and tying his 
horse to one of the trees by the bridle rein, de- 
termined there to leave the animal, whilst he 
watched the direction of the hunters from the 
bold brow of the rock we have just attempted 
to describe. He did so, and finding himself 
somewhat fatigued with his morning’s exercise, 
he threw himself upona portion of stone covered 
with moss, that formed a convenient seat, and 
looked around him with a mind by no means 
insensible to the beauty of the scene, yet, at the 

resent moment, too much engrossed with the 
interest he felt for the sportsmen, to give him- 
self up to a contemplative mood. 

“Whilst thus he sat, he heard the distant 
baying of the hounds, caught now and then a 
view of the huntsmen, as they emerged, like 
moving atomies, from a coppice, or wound round 


London, 1830. 
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the brow of a hill, their diminished forms some- 
times but partially seen, and at others fully vi- 
sible, as they cheered on the deep-mouthed pack 
to the notes of the ‘ spirit-stirring’ horn. 

“ Having watched for some time the progress 
of the chace, Sir Hugh at length heard steps 
behind him. He started, and, on turning his 
head to see who might be the intruder, beheld 
a man of an athletic form, wearing a morion on 
his head, and a corslet of steel upon his breast, 
armed both with sword and pistols. The figure 
stood still, remained silent, but fixed an earnest 
and impressive look on Sir Hugh. 

“The worthy knight, who was by no means 
prepared to encounter such a formidable appari- 
tion, instantly recollected, to add to his terror, 
there was no means of retreat, since the stranger 
stood between him and that narrow and only 
pathway which led into the wood. On every 
other side lay the fearful precipice. His alarm 
increased, his teeth chattered, and a tremulous 
motion, too strong to be concealed, seized his 
whole frame, as he stammered forth a good 
morrow, in the hope to propitiate this intruder, 
who he instantly set down in his own mind (and 
true enough was the conjecture) could be no 
other than one of those lawless miners and vil- 
Jains, that lived, in part, by cheating the revenues 
of the crown, and, for the rest, by open violence 
and plunder. 

“ Deeply did Sir Hugh now censure in his 
heart the folly which had caused him thus in- 
cautiously to venture on sucha spot alone. And 
so wholly was he unnerved at the moment, that, 
had he stood on the verge of the precipice which 
was near him, the slightest breath of air might 
have upset his equilibrium, and have consigned 
him to the abyss below. For some time, the 
formidable stranger seemed to enjoy with a 
malicious triumph, the terror he had excited; 
till at length Sir Hugh mustered sufficient cou- 
rage to rise from his seat, and made an effort 
to pass on toward the wood. In this he was 
opposed, for the stranger intercepted his pro- 
gress, and motioned with his hand that he should 
remain where he was. 

“ Sir Hugh had recourse to expostulation, and 
said in a mild tone, ‘ Friend, if such you are, 
I would entreat you to let me pass into yonder 
wood. There I have tied up my horse, and my 

eople will be here to look for me anon; my 
aes swe is not with you.’ 

“But mine is with you,’ replied Standwich, 
for it was the outlawed captain who spoke. ‘I 
have watched for you, I have traced your steps 
hither, and on this spot you shall hear me— 
listen then.’ 

‘I—I—I cannot,’ stammered out Sir Hugh, 
*I can no longer tarry. Let me pass on. This 
detention is contrary to law, and liable to the 
ey under the proclamation of her gracious 

ajesty of the present reign, for it is enacted—’ 

“* Fool!’ cried the Captain, ‘of what avail 
are laws here ?—Talk of thy proclamations and 
penal codes to the kite and the carrion bird, 
that shall find their prey on what is left of thee, 
should I but put forth my strength against thy 
feeble age, and cast thee hence into the abyss 
below, where thy body shall be crushed out of 
the very form of what is human—a mass of 
broken atoms!’ 

“* Holy Mary!’ exclaimed Sir Hugh, who in 
his terror forgot that he was now of the reformed 
church, ‘ you would not dare—you could not do 
such a deed, and that to a poor old man who 
has never injured you.’ 

“* Be not too sure of that,’ replied his oppo- 
nent; ‘I have dared do things that you may 
hear of before we They may be a warrant 
I could do others, something fearful. And as 
for injuring me, there lives not the wretch on 
this accursed earth who has injured me as you 
have done; and yet I have been the butt against 
which every worldly villain has been a shaft. 





But fear not—my purpose is not against thy 
worthless life!—I have no desire to cut short 
by violence the nearly wasted thread of thy re- 
maining days. It is only resistance that would 
make me use the power [ possess. Sit there, 
old man—aye, on yonder stone; there lies the 
dark gulph—thou hast no mind to leap it; for 
age, dotard age, clings as fondly to this world of 
folly as the greenest youth. There lies the gulph 
behind you, and here I stand before you, George 
Standwich, armed, and in full remembrance of 
the past.’ 

“¢ Great God! George Standwich !’ exclaimed 
Sir Hugh, and he turned pale as death while he 
spoke. ‘Is it possible? Do I behold George 
Standwich, who escaped— 

“* A charge of murder,’ said the outlaw, sup- 
plying the close of Sir Hugh’s sentence, which 
from terror he suppressed as it was about to 
drop from his lips. ‘ Yes, and more than that. 
In me you behold a man so miserable, that no- 
thing but the privilege he has gained, as the 
right of misery, to curse, to hate, and to requite 
mankind, could make him endure to live, to in- 
hale the common air that is rendered hateful, 
since it is poisoned by the breath of man. I am 
most wretched.’ 

“These words are dreadful,’ said Sir Hugh, 
who felt some relief to his personal fears, from 
the tone of deep melancholy in which Standwich 
spoke, since he knew well that men, when about 
to commit an act of violence, are seldom capable 
of any feeling that approaches to the softness of 
sorrow—‘ dreadful indeed. I am not your judge, 
George Standwich; my life is at this moment 
solely in your power. My purpose cannot be to 
irritate your feelings. Whatever counsel I give, 
therefore, must be honest; and thus much I 
am bound, in Christian charity, to give you. If 
a sense of—(guilt, Sir Hugh was about to say, 
but his fears made him soften the expression, 
so that he only added)—of past errors weighs 
upon your mind, there is yet a long-suffering 
God who delights in mercy.’ 

**¢ Aye, but who shall dare hope to find it?’ 
said Standwich wildly, ‘not man, miserable 
man. All things, save man, are obedient to 
God’s laws. The winds and seas obey him; the 
great globe, the heavens, and all the stars in 
their course, follow but one order, the law of 
him who made them. At His command, these 
vast and rugged rocks stand fast on their ever- 
lasting base, receiving the sullen tempest that 
visits their loftiest crest in living fire, in thunder, 
and all the contest of the elements, with the 
same submission as they would the lightest 
breath of spring. It is not thus that I obey 
God’s laws, since one law I never can obey.’ 

“* You can think justly,’ said old Sir Hugh, 
who wondered to what this extraordinary dis- 
course would lead, ‘and, in doing so, must be 
conscious that great is that sin to which we yield 
obedience against conviction.’ 

“* You say well, old man,’ replied Standwich, 
and fixing his eye upon Fitz with a peculiar 
expression of bitter feeling, he added, ‘it is to 
you I owe all my guilt, all my misery; and, 
though my soul should be the forfeit, you I can 
never forgive. Now is God’s law broken ?’ 

“* Aye, and fearfully,’ said Sir Hugh, his 
terror returning in full force at this moment; 
‘yet I beseech you, for your own sake, if not 
for mine, do not add sin tosin. Let me pass 
hence, for such words are dangerous; passion 
leads to madness, and that may tempt you. Let 
me pass, and fear nothing from our strange in- 
terview this morning.’ 

“* You shall not pass,’ cried Standwich; ‘I 
am not mad. I came hither prepared to meet 
you—prepared to read the catalogue of those 
injuries you have heaped upon my head—to re- 
peat to P pes the crimes that owe their birth to 
you, and to warn you of a consequence that may 





be fatal to you and yours, whilst I point out the 
only means to shun it.’ 

“‘The past is past,’ said Sir Hugh, greatly 
alarmed. ‘ Why renew old grievances? I meant 
you no ill when I did what I conceived to be 
my duty to my friend, and to the common cause 
of justice—of humanity.’ 

“ Standwich laid his hand on his pistol, as Sir 
Hugh once more attempted to pass him. The 
knight suddenly stopped, and, as if calling up a 
degree of spirit that had before apparently de- 
serted him, he said, ‘I will hear you, George 
Standwich ; but I will not thus be governed by 
fear. I am an old man; shed my blood at your 
own peril. God is with us both, though the 
eye of man is far off. I am a sinner; but fitter, 
perhaps, to render up my account, on a sudden 
summons, than you are.’ 

“ Standwich, struck by the only niark of real 
courage Sir Hugh had displayed during the 
meeting, as well as with the truth of the obser- 
vation, dropped his pistol, placed his hand on the 
shoulder of the old man, and looking him full 
in the face, with an aspectin which frenzy seemed 
to contend with grief, said, ‘But for thee, I 
might have been, as thou art, happy, and un- 
stained by the guilt of human blood. Have you 
not injured me? Who was it first discovered to 
Glanville my honourable affection for his daugh- 
ter? Who interfered to induce him to separate 
us? You—you did this. Who advised her fatal 
marriage with Sir John Page, a wretch, sordid 
and miserable? You did this; and when those 
fiends that lie in wait to tempt men to their own 
perdition—those accursed — that stir up 
the soul to madness, lawless love, passion, jea- 
lousy, revenge,—prompted me to seduce the 
wife of Page, and to bear her from him, who 
but you found out our retreat, and, after twelve 
months of guilt, tore her from my arms, to re- 
store her, stained as she was, to those of a hus- 
band ?—You, you did this, and more than this. 
Who accused her? By whose means was she 
brought toa public tribunal, and there convicted 
of murder? You were that accursed wretch.’ 

“*So help me God,’ said Fitz, ‘ before whose 
tribunal I must one day stand, as well as that 
unhappy woman, I did nought but what seemed 
to me my duty. The evidence I gave in court 
was true. I deposed to nothing but what I saw 
and heard. The signal given by you, when you 
threw the sand against her window, was dis- 
tinctly heard by me, as unseen [ lurked near 
you. The words also that you exclaimed, “ For 
God’s sake, hold your hand,” and the answer 
made by your paramour from the window above, 
“it is too late, the deed is done.’’ These words I 
heard, and to these I deposed in open court; 
they were true. And if by them the criminal 
met her doom, it was by the judgment of hea- 
ven, of her country’s laws, and from no private 
enmity of mine. Did she not say the deed was 
done ?’ 

“ *She did, she did,’ cried Standwich, whilst 
a convulsive shuddering seemed to pass over his 
frame. ‘The crime was great, but oh, the pe- 
nalty of it was terrible. She perished at the 
stake for the murder of her husband; and thou,’ 
he added, again relapsing into fury, ‘thou didst 
bring her to it. It was thy act that lighted the 
fatal brand, else she might have lived. It was 
thy accursed spirit, active for evil; thy busy, 
meddling, legal skill, that collected facts, brought 
forward evidence, and did this to make one 
wretched woman yield up her soul in the midst 
of the horrors of the burning pile, to fill mine 
with endless tortures—and yet they tell me that 
I was the cause—the tempter—the fatal source 
ofall. I fled to save my name the stain of pe- 
rishing as a common felon. For fame is dear 
even to the damned ; else why do so many perish 
with a denial of the very guilt for which they 
suffer? What must be life to me? what death? 
what an hereafter ?’ 
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“ Whilst Standwich poured forth thus wildly 
the language of remorse and misery, Sir Hugh, 
who stood before him, and in whose bosom there 
was a large share of the milk of human kind- 
ness, felt even for this guilty outlaw some touch 
of compassion. This feeling encouraged the 
good-natured knight once more in the attempt 
to sooth the mind of Standwich by leading him 
to better thoughts; and he said mildly, ‘ Holy 
writ teaches us, unhappy man, that the first 
steps by which the guilty return to God are, 
like those of the Prodigal, by the paths of hu- 
mility, self-abasement, and penitence. That 
path lies open before you; and your own feel- 
ings seem to lead you to it. Follow the good 
suggestion—it is from God. Say with the pe- 
nitent, “ Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son;” do this, and may God have 
mercy on your soul.’ 

“*That is thy creed,’ said Standwich; ‘ but 
know that mine thinks it not enough—mine de- 
mands labours such as would startle the most 
zealous of thy faith, ere I can hope to obtain 
the merciful absolution of our Church. I have 
visited Rome itself in the hope to find pardon ; 
I have confessed all the horrid tale ;—even the 
Pope himself has heard it. And on one condi- 
tion, on the doing of one only act, can I hope to 
receive his forgiveness. But it is not of this I 
would speak,’ continued Standwich, ‘my misery 
can never end. And one of its fatal fruits will 
survive to curse me, even when I am in the 
tomb.’ 

“*T hope not,’ said Sir Hugh; ‘and though 
you may hold my opinions heretical, yet this 
much I can truly say, in the brotherhood of 
common charity, that I trust thy miseries will 
end with thy days; that the pains you have 
suffered here on earth, may spare you those of 
an hereafter. Yet this hope can never reach 
you unless you renounce a guilty life. You have 
cause to thank God for one mercy, that you will 
leave no creature belonging to you to survive 
your shame.’ 

“You have touched a chord,’ said Stand- 
wich, ‘ with a rude hand, that awakens a dread- 
ful note in my bosom; one creature s#ill sur- 
vives, who owes to me the sorrow of an existence 
that must be branded with infamy. The child of 
our sin, the miserable offspring of adultery and 
murder, is still in being.’ 

“‘*Good heavens!’ exclaimed Fitz, ‘can such 
a wretched creature breathe, to be marked by 
the finger of scorn, as the child of the guilty 
Lady Page and of George Standwich ?” 

“ * She lives,’ cried Standwich, ‘the child lives. 
And how will thy proud heart swell with indig- 
nation when I tell thee, Sir Hugh, that she is 
like to bear thy name, to become the cankered 
branch from which the honours, or say the shame, 
of thy house must descend to posterity! Mar- 
garet, the ward of Glanville, the betrothed of 
thy son, thy only son, is my daughter.’ 

“ This last communication so effectually over- 
powered old Sir Hugh, that he could only reply 
to it by raising his eyes to heaven, and faintly 
exclaiming as he did so, ‘is it possible? can 
this be the fatal secret of her birth!’ 

“ It is the fatal truth,’ said Standwich. ‘ Aye, 
shudder ; so will all mankind when they look on 
Margaret, and know her as the child_of a mur- 
deress—as the child of horror—to sum up all 
that is dreadful in one word, as the child of 
Standwich. Who would wed Margaret, think 
you, thus disgraced, thus branded from her very 
birth?’ 


“ € Not my son,’ said Sir Hugh. ‘I have but 
one son, the prop of my age, and the hope of my 
name. Inhim, flourishing like the green bay tree, 
I hoped to see his branches thicken around me 
in a happy posterity, whilst I might rest under 
them; and when, like the withered autumn leaf, 


’ I dropt away, leave others to succeed me green 





and vigorous. But rather than see the blood of 
my house mingled with such pollution as thine, 
rather than that, I would consent to follow John 
Fitz, all young and promising as he is, to the 
tomb ; and then lay me down a desolate old man, 
to wait in sorrow till my glass had eked out the 
few remaining sands of life.’ 

“ © Yet,’ said Standwich, ‘ with whatever dis- 
like you may view this proposed union of our 
children (you start at the very thought of such 
a union), your abhorrence to it cannot equal 
mine. Your cause to detest sucha tie cannot be 
so strong; for Margaret is in herself innocent. 
But think you I could behold my daughter wed 
with the son of him who was the first cause of 
all my sin and misery—the man who brought 
her mother to the stake; when such a union 
would make her the bride of one who is a heretic, 
already numbered with the damned?—No: I 
love Margaret with all a father’s fondness. She 
neither knows guilt, nor that she is the offspring 
of guilt. She is like the flower that flourishes 
on these rude rocks, but is innocent and beau- 
tiful in itself. Yet, such as she is, I would rather, 
did she now stand here, hurl her headlong from 
this rock, and give her delicate limbs as a prey 
to the wildest bird that ever flapped its wings at 
the scent of blood, than sce her wedded toa 
living thing that claimed alliance with thee.’ 

“* Peace, peace,’ said Fitz; ‘it is awful to 
hear a father speak thus. Poor damsel! I, who 
renounce for ever the very thought of her being 
my son’s wife, yet even I pity her; she seems 
of a spirit so gentle, so unfit to contend with the 
cold scorn of an unfeeling world. And, I fear, 
she loves my son. I know how dearly he loves 
her. I had given my consent, and now I must 
make him wretched.’ 

“* Tt is a just requital,’ said Standwich, ‘a 
requital of your interference, when you first 
poisoned the mind of Glanville against me; 
when I loved, and honourably, his daughter, ere 
she became the wife of another.’ 


“¢In that matter,’ replied Sir Hugh, ‘I 
thought I did but a friendly part; for I must 
tell you, George Standwich, you bore an evil re- 
putation, as a young man of violent passions, of 
doubtful principles and conduct. But my poor 
John, to make him miserable, to disappoint his 
affections! I knew something fatal would happen 
from the hour of his birth. I learnt that by the 
stars as I cast his horoscope.’ 


“ «But I will tell you,’ said Standwich, ‘what 
no star could ever reveal ;—it is this, (and mark 
me well, for life or death depend upon it), you 
must devise the means to break this engagement 
between your son and Margaret. Remember, 
it must be done without the secret of Margaret's 
birth being betrayed by you, either to that son, 
or to any living creature. Let me but once sus- 
pect you have revealed to John Fitz the truth, 
and vainly shall you attempt to shelter him from 
my vengeance. I have means, I have intelli- 
gence, | have engines constantly at work, of 
which you little dream. Betray to Fitz the fatal 
secret, and you shall speedily see your only son 
a corpse at your feet, and your name for ever 
extinguished. Promise silence on this theme, 
and then I leave you, perhaps for ever.’ 

“ *T do, I will promise it,’ replied Sir Hugh 
in great alarm; for these threats from a man 
so desperate as Standwich had awakened all a 
father’s fears in his heart. ‘Tell me but this, 
before we part, does Glanville suspect that Mar- 
garet is the child of his deceased and guilty 
daughter ?’ 

* * No,’ said Standwich; ‘he who bore the 
name of Margaret's father was my near kinsman, 
my dearest friend. To save an ancient house 
from total ruin and disgrace, to guard the help- 
less child from public scorn, he consented to 
take her with him to France, and there to bring 
her up as his own daughter. He died, and left 





Margaret to the care of Glanville, but without 
revealing to him, or to her, the fatal secret.’ 

“It is enough,’ said Sir Hugh; ‘had it 
pleased heaven to have taken that unhappy in- 
fant to its bosom at the moment of its birth, it 
would have been a mercy.’ 

“* A mercy,’ replied Standwich, ‘that was not 
vouched to me. I looked at the miserable little 
wretch as it lay sleeping in my arms, after its 
guilty mother’s death, and a horrid thought 
crossed my mind—I looked again, and the child, 
in the soft breathings of sleep, smiled like a 
cherub; the fiend that stood by, watching to 
tempt me to another crime, fled before its inno- 
cence, and a tear dropped from my eyes—yes, 
this hard heart was softened; and as I kissed 
the poor child, an angel seemed to whisper that 
it might be spared, one day to breathe to heaven 
a prayer from its innocent lips for mercy on my 
head—these recollections unman me.’ 

“ Fitz looked up, and observed that the eyes 
of Standwich were suffused with tears. 

“ « Farewell, old man,’ he continued, ‘ Re- 
member the fearful conference of this morning. 
Remember to obey my injunctions—break this 
fatal bond between our children—dare not to 
reveal my secret, and you have nothing to fear 
—farewell.’” p. 107—124. 
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The Oriental Quarterly Review. No. I. January, 
1830. Hurst, Chance & Co. 


Ir this review be continued with the same spirit 
with which it is commenced, it will be one of 
the most interesting and important publications 
issued from the periodical press. The subject 
of India occupies of course a considerable, but, 
by no means, an excessive proportion of its 
pages. On that subject, which engages more 
attention every day, the number on our table 
contains four articles, namely, Art. I. “ Histo- 
rical Portrait of the East India Company,” Art. 
V. “On the Territorial Government and Com- 
merce of the East India Company,” Art. IX. 
“The Present State of Infanticide in India,” 
and Art. XIII. “ On the Character of the Native 
Inhabitants of India.” These are all forcible and 
well written articles, but we recommend the first, 
more especially, as a clear and succinct sketch 
of the history of the progress and character of 
the Company, from its formation, until the union 
of the Old and New Companies in 1702. 
Among other articles of interest, and there 
are several, that on the “ History of the Arts 
during the Middle Ages,” will be found dis- 
tinguished for its learning, for its just and en- 
larged views of the subject, for its neatness and 
succinctness as an abstract, and for the easy and 
eloquent style in which it is written. We extract 
the following information on the authenticity 
of the portraits of our Saviour, as a subject 
on which, probably, many of our readers may 
desire to be rightly instructed, and as a specimen 
of the style of narration of the article itself :— 


Portrait of our Saviour. 


“ As the severity of intolerance declined, and 
the worship of Christ emerged from these gloomy 
abodes, they naturally reverted to more correct 
and historical delineations of the miracles and 
life of the Saviour; the early use too of the 
portraits of the saints, which had sprung from 
the reverence attached to their relics, led to an 
inquiry into the veritable form and features of 
Christ. Of these, unfortunately, the sacred 

ings had left no record; and even those pas- 
sages of the prophets, which were considered 
as predictory of his advent and descriptive of 
his person, served only to involve the investiga- 
tion in difficulty and doubt. Isaiah, in speaking 
of his coming, had painted him as ‘ without 
form or comeliness; a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief;’ whilst David, in one of 
his rapturous visions, addresses him as endowed 


with beauty and majesty, and the fairest among 
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the children of men. The import of these con- 
dictory p served, from the second century, 
to divide the fathers of the church into two fac- 
tions, on the question of the beauty or deformity 
of Jesus. The party which adopted the words 
of Isaiah, in their literal import, was headed by 
Justin and supported by Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Basil and Cyrillus : whilst the oppo- 
site opinion was espoused by Gregory of Nyssa, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, and 
Theodoric. The councils of the church, main- 
taining a cautious neutrality, forebore to pro- 
nounce a decision on this interesting point ; and 
popular opinion, thus left to its own unbiassed 
course, sided according to circumstances with 
the popular party. 

“As the priesthood became, however, more 
convinced of the importance of portraits as sti- 
mulants to the devotion of their followers, anew 
expedient was resorted to, in order to reconcile 
the conflicting ideas of the disputants. This 
was no less than the production of a delineation 
of the features of the Saviour, affirmed to have 
been made by his own hand, and presented as a 
memorial to Abgarus, King of Edessa, one of 
his early converts. The story is related by Euse- 
bius, and descriptions of the divine relic are to 
be found in Reiskius and Chiffetius, the one an 
opponent, the other an advocate of the miracle: 
the effect of this discovery was at once satisfac- 
tory and triumphant, but unfortunately, its suc- 
cess quickly induced a number of imitators, It 
was discovered that the image of Edessa, was 
not the only portrait which could boast divine 
origin, and others were exhibited in rapid suc- 
cession, which claimed to be equally the handy 
work of heaven. Such were the Sudarium, or 
Veronica, which, having been applied by Jesus 
to his brow when fainting under the burthen of 
the cross, retained the impress of his features ; 
and the Sindone or Searments, in which he had 
been laid in the tomb, and which bore a like 
impression. In addition to these, were various 
paintings and statues attributed to his contem- 
poraries, Nicodemus, St. Luke, and the woman 
whom his touch had cured of the hemorrhage, 
which equally attracted the devotion and vene- 
ration ofthe Church: but which, as they all differ- 
ed surprisingly from each other, tended to perplex 
still more and more the inquiry into the verit- 
able and undoubted portrait. A second expedient 
followed, which was the production of written 
d its to support particular images, and 
such we may suppose to be the celebrated letter 
of Lentulus, to the Roman Senate, in the reign 
of Tiberius, descriptive of the person of Christ, 
which is now universally admitted to be a forgery 
of an early date. In the meantime, the opinions 
of the varying factions which there was no in- 
failible standard to reconcile, were left to find 
their own way amongst the disciples of the Greck 
and Latin communion. The painters of the for- 
mer, who were chiefly monks of the order of St. 
Basil, represented the Redeemer, almost to a 
man, in all the height of repulsive deformity 
and emaciation; whilst those of Italy, adopting 
the ideas of the opposite party, depicted him in 
all the radiancy of youth and heavenly beauty. 
The works of the latter continued to be imitated 
by their successors; and the portraits of Jesus, 
still in use in modern Europe, since the resto- 
ration of the arts, are merely the ideas of Am- 
brose and Chrysostom, embodied by the pencils 
of Correggio, Michael Angelo, and Raphael.” 





The Anniversary Calendar and Universal Mirror. 
London, 1830. Kidd. 
Tuisisa new monthly publication, in the getting 
up of which, we imagine the compiler to have 
opted a certain royal process, practised in the 
appointment of sheriffs; or which is the same 
thing, the classical mode of fortune-telling ;— 
namely, pricking. Nor in saying this, do we 
mean at all to d the work, for no doubt 











































































by such means, fortuitous as they may be, 
his Majesty finds most efficient preservers of 
the peace of his realm; and as to the Sortes Vir- 
giliane, any young lady or gentleman will speak 
to the pleasure to be derived from that elegant 
amusement. The Anniversary Calendar, in 
short, is a publication admirably calculated to 
be placed on the public table of a drawing-room, 
library, or ante-room, to beguile the tedium or 
distraction of waiting for company, for dinner, 
for an interview with a minister, not with a mis- 
tress, for consultation, or for an operation. It is 
very agreeable to be thus cheated out of pain 
and into information highly curious and desir- 
able, and so various that much of it would puzzle 
the greatest bibliopolist to know where to find it 
when most wanted. A diner-out, in fact, who 
should have the tact to become an abonné for a 
year to the Anniversary Calendar, might, by 
managing well his hits and husbanding his sup- 
ply, pass for a “man of extensive and diversi- 
fied reading, of vast information!" for the rest 
of his life, provided he occasionally change the 
quarters in whieh he visits and feeds. 


Fraser's Magazine for Town and Country. No. I. 
Feb. 1830. Fraser. 

Att the world seems agreed that there is a 
good opening for a New Monthly Magazine on 
certain principles; but what those principles 
are is the great puzzle for projectors of publi- 
cations of this description. It is not our place to 
point them out, even if we knew them, which 
we pretend not to do; nor shall we venture so 
far as to give an opinion, whether Mr. Fraser 
is any more in the secret than other people. It 
will be a sufficient performance ofour duty to the 
public, to announce the appearance of his Ma- 
gazine, and to add, that he disclaims liberality, 
and ranks Mechanics’ Institutes, spouting clubs, 
democratic meetings and gin-shops, in the same 
class, as to their effect on the lower orders of the 
people; while he thinks that all societies like the 
one for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge should 
be encouraged. ‘The article most to our indi- 
vidual satisfaction in the First Number, is a ju- 
dicious and well-written paper on Architectural 
Design and Decoration. 


A Compendious German Grammar, with a Dictio- 
nary of Prefixes and Affixes, alphabetically ar- 
ranged according to the recent Investigations 
of J. Grimm, and other distinguished Gramma- 
rians. By A, Bernays, Editor of the German 
Poetical Anthology. 

Mr. Bernaxs is already favourably known to 

the public by his judicious and tasteful selec- 

tion from the German poets. His knowledge 
as a man of letters, united to great experience 
as a teacher, has enabled him to discover the 
great want of such a condensed Grammar of his 
language as miglit furnish the student with a 
clear knowledge of its principles withcut en- 
cumbering the mind with unnecessary technica- 
lities. We have been long persuaded that the 
elementary construction of a language may be 
exhibited in so small a compass that the eye and 
the memory may embrace it together. Anatomy 
would be never understood, nor a twentieth part 
of its principles remembered, were it not for the 
inspection of the skeleton, which shows at a 
glance the whole complication of bones and 
fibres. But the Grammars ordinarily used are 
so confused by mere verbiage and clumsy ex- 
planations, that the student of a language is 
nearly in the same situation as one of surgery 
would be had he to learn anatomy from the body 
thickly clothed with its skin and flesh. Mr. 

Bernays has undertaken to furnish the public 

with a Grammar reduced to the smallest dimen- 

sions, and on the principles to which we have 

alluded. The task was one of difficulty, for a 

mere abridgment of the ordinary treatises would 





have been a very different thing to the compact 
and comprehensive work of Mr. Bernays, which 
contains every thing pe pon for the learner in 
sixty pages of clear and well-arranged rules. 
The publication, as well as the author's Poetical 
Anthology, which we strongly recommend to 
German scholars, does him great credit, and 
entitles him to the thanks of all who are inter- 
ested in the study of his admirable language and 
literature. 
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ON EDUCATION. 
FIRST CONVERSATION.—PART II. 
Eubulus and Philochares. 

E. Epucation is indeed a difficult labour, 
but its difficulties are overrated. The first period, 
the tender years of infancy, alone presents us 
with a problem which we might find it impossible 
to solve; and to this the God who has given to 
the mother her unhesitating, all-sacrificing affec- 
tion, and provided for the exercise of the new- 
sprung sense, this marvellous world which sur- 
rounds us, has already given a complete and 
satisfying answer. When the understanding 
first assumes the mastery, and the child, instead 
of enjoying and experiencing, begins to think, 
we cannot hope to educate him any longer: all 
that now remains for us is to furnish him with 
the readiest means of educating himself. If you 
will permit me, I will give you the outline of such 
a scheme as appears to me most calculated to 
fulfil the object you have in view; and this I 
offer the more readily, as I perceive that all 
which you have hitherto done coincides entirely 
with my own conceptions, and falls into my plan. 

P. The sun is yet above the horizon, and the 
warmth of the summer day lingers still upon the 
evening breezes. We can lie here yet awhile, 
and I shall joyfully listen to the lessons of your 
experience. 

E. This, then, I think, is the proper appor- 
tioning of education. The first period, which I 
extend to the tenth or eleventh year, is devoted 
to the appearances of nature, and the empirical 
acquirement of knowledge. All that the senses 
of the child can teach him—the motion and rest 
of bodies, the forms of animals and plants and 
implements, above all, the use of his own lan- 

age—must at this time occupy his attention. 
I am not sure that I entirely approve of early 
reading: when the child is seven or eight years 
old, itis time enough to put books into his hand; 
for all thatis valuable in the appearances of the 
outward world, and all that is most endearing in 
the fairy tale and the natural history, may be 
communicated to him with equal—nay, with 
greater advantage and certainty of impressing 
themselves upon his mind, by the Pas mae of 
his own senses, and by word of mouth alone. 
Oh! let us no longer shut our children in close 
rooms, and fetter them to cramped employments 
and the precocious use of their understanding ! 
Let them walk abroad into the woods and mea- 
dows, and chase the butterflies over the sunny 
lawn, or as they flit from flower to flower in the 
variegated garden. The sun and the moon and 
stars will speak to their spirits with a deep but 
inarticulate voice, and even in the meanest 
streamlet which ripples among the hills, half 
hidden by moss or fallen leaves, they will find 
a mighty instructor. In all but his early reading 
you have my warmest approbation. You have 
doubtless acted wisely in giving your son the 
ballads of his native land and an easy Natural 
History. To these should succeed a History of 
England, but at this moment I scarcely know 
where to find a work which would answer all the 
conditions which we should demand of it. Such 
a history must be no dry and cramped detail of 
facts, no chronicle of kings’ names, their births 
and burials: it must describe simply, but poet- 
ically, the various periods and states through 
which our country has passed; must rest with 
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an affectionate zeal upon the details of its moral 
and external greatness; and lead the youthful 
Englishman to exult in spirit that it is his lot to 
heir so proud a name. There is no history so fit 
as our own to be put into the hands of children: 
like a skilful drama, it is filled with moving and 
with terrifying occurrences, with instances of 
heroic devotion and the holiest affection ; above 
all, it comes before us with a splendour and a 
reality which cannot but make an indelible im- 
pression upon an uncorrupted mind : even if we 
set aside that mighty claim upon our attention, 
that it is the history of our own land, we shall 
find, in the overwhelming interest of its circum- 
stances, in its beautiful unity, and above all, in 
its unexampled importance to the inquirer into 
the developement of individuals and of nations, 
a more than sufficient reason for making it one 
of the earliest objects of affection and delight. 
This might be followed by the histories of Greece 
and Rome—those eternal tissues of all beauty 
and variety; and for this purpose we are fortu- 
nately supplied with two works, which, if they 
are not all that we could desire, are yet distin- 
guished by their poetical treatment and the sim- 
plicity of their plan. 
P. You must mean Goldsmith's Histories. 


E. Ido. He has also published a History of 
England, but which does not come up by many 
degrees to the others. Perhaps the History of 
Greece should end, for the child, with the reign 
of Alexander, as the Roman should undoubtedly 
with the downfall of the republic, and our own 
with the memorable revolution of 1645. These 
are, in all, the first step of a transition from the 
energy of individuals to the power of masses; 
the desertion of national vigour and moral force 
for the influence of negotiations and alliances ; 
and nothing should be presented to. the child 
but striking occurrences that may be repre- 
sented, I would almost say, as pictures before 
him. An easy view of Geography belongs also 
to this period. Let him have coloured plates of 
countries, beginning first with his own, then 
passing to those of Europe in general, and so 
orth throughout the world ;—or, what is better 
still, give him jointed maps, which will instruct 
him in the relative situations and size of every 
country or province ; and which all experience 
shows to be favourite toys with children. It is 
necessary, nevertheless, to bear in mind that 
nothing is to be systematized, or taught formally, 
except the rudiments of hisown language. Books 
are published every day containing easy accounts 
of kingdoms and countries, and generally adorn- 
ed with views of the principal towns, and plates 
of the costumes of nations: these, above all, are 
profitable io the child. I have lived so little 
of late in the great world of London, that I know 
not under what names such books may now be 
current: in my youth we had one which went by 
the name of “The European Traveller ;” but 
that, like the happy creatures whose delight it 
formed, has already outlived its day, and alike 
upon us both the infirmities of age are pressing. 


P. It has been the opinion of many philo- 
sophers that the mystic powers and properties 
of numbers were indispensable objects of re- 
flection to all who aspired to the rare honour of 
becoming educated men. These must, however, 
be early taught to the child: at least so much 
of the science, whose particular object they are, 
must be given into his possession, as will enable 
him to mix in the affairs and occurrences of his 
years without experiencing difficulties. At what 
period do you contemplate his introduction into 
the mystery of Arithmetic ? 


E. Considered as a mystery, and such it doubt- 
less is, certainly not now. It is good for all 
men to be occupied at one period of their lives 
with the peculiar powers of numbers, and the 

operties of space. To the engineer or pro- 
fesned mathematician alone, they can be of out- 





ward and apparent benefit: but their true work- 
ing lies deep, and hidden from the vulgar gaze. 
It is in the inculcation of order, in the revela- 
tion of self-existent, necessary, and universal 
law, that they manifest their concealed might, 
and justify the mystic doctrine of Plato and Py- 
thagoras. This, however, can alone be effected 
upon a mind in the highest stage of its develope- 
ment; and if arithmetic be taught at all to the 
child, it must be taught merely in a few empirical 
rules, which may fit him for daily practice. In 
common with every other science whose rudi- 
ments he is now obtaining, as far as they can be 
manifested on the outward, and to the senses 
alone, arithmetic remains to be considered as a 
science at a more ailvanced period: and it may 
be safely trusted to the child himself to become 
acquainted with the commonest operations of 
addition and subtraction, by the intuition of the 
objects themselves whose relation to one another 
he is interested in obtaining. Farther than this 
his education cannot be carried in its earliest 
stage: a second and more interesting period 
remains,—to be followed by one whose conse- 
quences are still mere important and more in- 
teresting. To the second belongs the education 
of his intellect—the perception of Law in the 
world, and the operations of his own mind, and 
the discovery of unity in the various and mani- 
fold appearances of creation: a work only to be 
perfected by a long and serious apprenticeship 
to one mighty science, before the doors of whose 
oracular cavern he must long stand in darkness, 
and through the rough paths which lead to whose 
abode he must long have wandered blindfold. 


To the intuition of the Necessary and Univer- 
sal in what appears accidental and limited, the 
third period of his education will lead him: 
the developement of his Reason is its object; and 
this it can alone attain through an intimate ac- 
quaintance with science. Like the mystics of 
old, he will be presented with antique forms and 
well-known appearances; but a deep and sig- 
nificant meaning will lie under the simple fea- 
tures which he contemplates, and in every act 
of man or beast, and every form of vegetation, 
he will acknowledge the visible presence of the 
Spirit, who alone created, saved, and sanctilieth 
all.—If it be agreable to you, I will continue the 
task I have imposed upon myself, and complete 
the education of aman. The details into which 
such a question would lead me, will occupy my 
attention less than the developement of the prin- 
ciple on which the various forms of education, 
and their application to its various periods, must 
necessarily be grounded ; and on so interesting 
a question it is difficult to be tedious. 


P. Most gratefully shall I receive the lessons 
of your experience. The sun has already left us, 
and the cool air floats towards us from the 
streams in the valley. Let us now return to our 
family circle. See where my beloved boy comes 
to seek us, with his rough companion, as free 
and fearless, and scarcely less aflectionate than 
himself. Dogs are delightful playmates; and 
their love, their gratitude, and their perception 
of justice, which have placed them next to Man 
in the scale of creation, have earned for them a 
right to the society and confidence of children, 
whose innocent friendship they can feel and re- 
turn. Blessed creatures! see how they course 
down the side of the angry brook, and how fear- 
lessly they cross the frai! and trembling plank 
which serves them for a bridge! Happy beings! 
a father’s blessings be upon you! And see now 
how they advance together over the turbid glade 
which divides us from them. 


E. To-morrow we will renew our walk and the 
subject of our conversation. Let us now go down 
into the valley and meet them. 











VERSES WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF AN 
INCOGNITA. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 
I kNow thee not: my wearied eyes 
Ne’er rested in fond hepe on thine; 
Enchained by no kindred ties, 
Thy soul hath never answer'd mine. 


There mingles not one thought of thee 
With the deep musings of my breast ; 
I look not o'er life’s stormy sea 

For harbour in thy bower of rest. 


A vacant pedestal doth stand 

In my heart's home—an empty throne; 
That seat thou never canst demand— 
Thy very name is there unknown. 


And yet, as strays my wayward pen 
On this fair page, a form I see,— 

A vision flits across my brain,—- 

A shade, a thought, a dream—of thee 


I will not ask what name to call 
That beauteous image ; and far less 
Would I dethrone it—even for all 
The charms of living loveliness. 


Still let us then, like strangers here, 
Unseen, unknown, unknowing be; 

And still be thou,—most fair, most dear,— 
A dream, a mystery, to me. 


PAGANINI. 


[The following Memoir is by M. de Laphal¢que, than 
whom there are few men in the French capital more 
competent to write on a subject connected with the 
Arts. He understands them better than most people, 
and speaks of them as he views and feels them, with 
learning and taste, method and rapture. The enthu- 
siasm which he expresses towards Paganini, is fully 
warranted by the wonders which he relates of him, and 
is Lorne out by all that we have ourselves seen and 
heard. We hope that,ere many months transpire, our 
readers will have an opportunity of judging of the truth 
of the marvels asserted of this extraordinary performer, 
and of the impossibility, after having seen and heard 
him play, to speak in measured terms of his achieve- 
ments, and the effect they produce on his auditory. 
Hie is expected almost daily in Paris, and he will, no 
doubt, come forward to London. The passages extracted 
from the Memoir of M. de Laphaleque, are such as 
seemed to us most calculated to make known the genius 
of this ‘‘ God of the Violin,’ as the Germans have de- 
signuated him. They extend to such a length as to oblige 
us, to our regret, to divide them into two articles.} 





PAGANINI is a man of about forty-five or 
forty-six years of age; his stature is above the 
middle size ; his figure is slender ; and his whole 
appearance betokens languor. Although he is 
what may be termed a modest man, his carriage 
is easy, and in a degree noble. His face is 
shaded by long black curling hair, which adds 
to the effect of the paleness and melancholy of 
his countenance. His nose is prominent; and, 
on the whole, his visage, which is long and thin, 
presents an aspect nearly allied to that to which 
the faculty give the name of Facies hippocratica.t 
His eyes, although small, are lively, piercing, 
and full of expression; and his physiognomy, 
which, without being absolutely disagreeable, is 
rather repulsive at first, becomes interesting 
when it is animated. He has the appearance of 
a person in weak health; and, in truth, for se- 
veral years past, he has been subject to a dis- 
order of the chest,—the effect of a natural pre- 
disposition to disease in that organ, which is 
very narrow. 

ith this feeble organization, Paganini is one 
of those remarkable examples of strength al- 
most beyond nature, supplied by the exaltation 
which proceeds from genius. The moment he 
takes the violin in hand, it seems as if a 
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star descended on him, and brought him the 
sacred fire from heaven. He suddenly rises 
superior to the debility of his nature, he ap- 
pears to receive a new existence, he is altogether 
another being; and during the period of per- 
formance, his vigour increases in at least a five- 
fold degree. After having executed any grand 
piece of music, he exhibits precisely the same 
Prager as a man under a fit of epilepsy ; his 
skin, livid and cold, is covered with a profuse 
— ; the beating of his pulse is no 
onger perceptible ; and if questions be put to 
him on any subject, even on the state in which 
he is at the moment, he makes no answer; or 
if he should happen to reply, his responses are 
by monosyllables, incoherent, and often in a 
sense the contrary of that which the question 
would require. During the night which follows 
a concert, he is unable to sleep, but remains in 
a state of violent agitation, which sometimes 
endures for three or four days. These observa- 
tions are derived from Bennati, who was called 
in to attend Paganini during his sojourn at 
Vienna. 

It is an idea pretty generally entertained, that 
Paganini has fingers of an extraordinary length : 
this is an error. His hands are in due propor- 
tion to his stature, and rather small than other- 
wise; they are unusually thin; the fingers per- 
fectly made and exceedingly slender. His left 
hand, however, has a suppleness and a form 
— singular ; and he can bend his thumb 

ackwards, in a direction contrary to that na- 
tural to the joint, and in a completely arch- 
like curve. This extensive motion, which he 
can effect with ease, is, of course, the result of 
continued trial and long use. Paganini, in fact, 
accustomed himself to it from his early infancy, 
under the direction of his father, who was him- 
self a very distinguished performer on the violin.t 
It was from him that he received his first lessons: 
he became afterwards the pupil of Rolla, by 
whose instructions he profited so greatly, that 
at the age of eight years he gave concerts, and 
at twelve began to compose music. He was soon 
afterwards appointed leader of the orchestra at 
Lucca. He wasthen fourteen years old. From 
Lucca he went to Naples, where his efforts were 
crowned with the most complete success. It is 
asserted that it was the Princess Eliza, the sister 
of Bonaparte, who suggested to him the idea of 
composing a concerto for the fourth string, after 
witnessing the marvellous manner in which he 
drew tones from it. It is added that she had 
great difficulty to persuade him to turn this ex- 
traordinary talent to accuunt. 

The world is ever disposed to ascribe to men 
of genius an existence altogether different from 
that of ordinary mortals. The supposition is not 
without foundation, although it is seldom given 
to the multitude to picture to themselves this 
existence, such as it really is; on the contrary, 
they are but too apt to take the lowest view of 
it, and to connect it, in their imagination, with 
what is monstrous or ridiculous. Many pages 
might be occupied in collecting and narrating 
all that has been invented with regard to Paga- 
nini, to his visions, his absence of mind, his 
amours. According to one of these fables, he 
has only made a virtue of necessity, and he is 
indebted for his wonderful talent to the leisure 
imposed on him by a long imprisonment. Pa- 
ganini, such is the tale, in a fit of jealousy, 
poisoned his wife. It cannot be necessary to 
affirm that this crime is altogether an imaginary 
imputation. Paganini never was guilty of poi- 
soning anybody; yet this horrible accusation is 
not without a source to which it may be traced. 
It has arisen from a mistake. Paganini being 
at Milan, and giving concerts there at the same 
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time as a certain Polish violinist, the latter, 
who, notwithstanding he possessed very con- 
siderable talents, was far from making a fortune, 
was arrested for debt; he had not been long in 
prison before it was discovered that he had made 
away with a woman with whom he had lived, by 
a dose of poison. A report soon got wind that 
a celebrated violin-player had been thrown into 
tee and as Paganini happened to be more 

nown than the real culprit, it was naturally 
concluded that he was the incarcerated person. 
The rumour, encouraged through motives of 
malice by those who knew better, gained credit, 
and it was the more difficult to contradict, on 
account of the extreme restraints to which pub- 
licity was then subject in Italy. This calumny, 
blazoned forth by envy, has been since repeated 
in Germany. It preceded Paganini to Vienna, 
and had there created a prejudice against him 
in the minds of a number of the credulous inha- 
bitants of that city. It had gained ground, 
in fact, without his knowledge, until he was 
made aware of it by an indirect allusion in 
a public paper. He then felt the necessity 
of putting a speedy stop to gossip of a nature 
to him so pernicious, and he invited investi- 
gation into the subject on the part of the Aus- 
trian Government. His desire was indulged, 
and the result of the inquiries set on foot by the 
competent authorities proved most clearly the 
absurdity of the imputation. The authorities 
being convinced of his innocence of the charge 
alleged against him, all that remained for him 
was to undeceive the public, which he accord- 
ingly did by means of a letter, in every respect 
most judiciously written, and which he procured 
to be inserted in the German papers. 

In the hands of Paganini the violin has be- 
come altogether a new instrument. Impelled by 
his genius beyond the bounds of the practice 
taught before his time, he has started from the 
very point which was the goal at which others 
strove to arrive: advancing with a boldness 
scarcely to be credited, in a path before un- 
known, he has created means for himself, and 
obtained a power almost magical; and in the 
sphere in which he has entered, the instinct of 
innovation has carried him so far, that when he 
modifies he might be thought to invent. He 
has changed, displaced, increased everything, 
and all that to such a manifest advantage to the 
art, that he appears to have re-founded it alto- 
gether. Paganini has adopted a method the 
exact contrary to that of certain singers who 
make an instrument of their voice: he makes 
his instrument an organ of nature, as it were, 
capable of giving full expression to his musical 
ideas. In his manner there is no question of 
string or bow; his violin is but a part of the 
great musician, of the-man of genius. It is not 
a separate agent, of which he avails himself by 
factitious means; it is, we repeat it, an organ 
of pronunciation, the use of which is part of his 
nature. 

Those who have not heard him can form no 
idea of what he is. They would not conceive it 
possible that science could arrive at the pitch to 
which he has carried it. He at once enraptures 
the heart and astonishes the understanding; he 


’ bewilders the imagination. Persons, until they 


have been exposed to the impressions produced 
by him, cannot believe in them, nor ever. when 
they have experienced them, can they the more 
believe them: a sensation far beyond that of 
pleasure, has been felt. All other great violin 
players have a character peculiar to themselves, 
they are always themselves, and nothing but 
themselves. Paganini is never Paganini; he is 
in turn—pleasure, pain, despair, madness; he 
speaks, he weeps, he sings; music to him is but 
the language in which he expresses himself. 
Paganini is not one of those artists of the 
common order who labour at effects of a studied 
elegance: as his whole organic system is con- 





founded with his instrument, his strokes are 
ever the spontaneous effect of the sentiment 
that inspires him. 

Notwithstanding the continual impulse to 
which he is thus obedient, there are points in 
the character of his playing sufficiently fixed to 
admit of description. His bow, which he holds 
in a direction more perpendicular than is usual 
with violin players, is easy and long; his bowing 
is clear, rapid, and majestic. The boldness with 
which he moves it seems almost to double its ex- 
tent; he governs the finger-board with a grace, 
an ease so decided, that it pleases the eye at the 
same time that the ear ischarmed. The notes, 
of which he runs through the whole scale with- 
out varying their quality, are pure, full, round, 
brilliant, and of a character always wonderfully 
well adapted to the effects which he seeks to 
produce: they are pearls, which now separate, 
now unite, to form enchanted garlands. In the 
never-failing and brilliant variety of his execu- 
tion there is always a forte the most extraordinary 
—unequalled, in fact, opposed to the lightest 
and most gentle piano; his adagio has a grace, 
a sweetness of expression which affect the mind 
and make the heart beat quicker; his allegro 
presents at one time a richness, a gaiety, an 
abandon, sallies of impetuosity which bear the 
senses of the listener along with them ; at another 
time an airy playfulness, accompanied by an art- 
fulness and coquetry, the piquant effect of which 
is heightened by the introduction of the pizzi- 
cato, the power and the happy application of 
which are exclusively his own: his play, in fact, 
is an extraordinary polyphonic discourse, which 
shows equal learning and hardihood, in the 
midst of which is to be distinguished a vast 
staccato, from the sharpest to the gravest tones. 


Paganini makes mere playwork of what, to 
other performers on the violin, are the ne plus ultra 
of difficulties; thus he will execute passages of 
double stops with the greatest ease, and with a 
certainty which others cannot attain with the 
single string ; he is even prodigal of this kind of 
feat, which he will perform with equal facility in 
all positions. He has been known to introduce 
into a concerto of Kreutzer’s a duetto cantabile, 
which he played entirely with double stops. 

Nobody that we had ever known, had, before 
him, obtained a succession of chords of three 
notes at the same time; it is particularly in an 
ad libitum that Paganini employs these effects 
in the most rapid conceivable movements; and 
a multitude of the most complicated discords 
are observable without the slightest injury be- 
ing experienced in the justness or intensity 
of the tone. 

Paganini, ever admirable as he is, is never 
more so than when he dispenses with the sup- 
port of the orchestra, and plays unaccompanied 
by any instrument; it is then that he exhibits 
all the power of his miracle-working hand, and 
the full illusion of that polyphonic performance 
of which he alone possesses the secret. He 
should be heard when he executes it on the 
four strings; playing at the same time an air of 
enchanting melody, and a bass or arpeggio ac- 
companiment, which completes and perfects the 
harmony. The astonishing blending of these 
accompaniments with the melody, excites the 
admiration of the greatest masters. Heis in the 
habit of concluding with a number of arpeggios, 
whose inconceivable velocity, together with the 
vehemence and quickness of his bowing, take 
away his breath. 

Many persons boast of their ability to read 
music at sight; but, whatever may be their skill 
in this respect, let them beware how they pre- 
tend to measure strength with Paganini: he 
does not read it, if he is acquainted with the 
author, he knows it beforehand. In the course 
of his musical peregrinations, it has often hap- 
pened to him, in making a stay in any town, to 
announce in his bills that he would execute at 
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the first sight, on the very evening of the con- 
cert, any piece of music that the professors 
might choose to lay before him. On one occa- 
sion of his making a challenge of this kind at 
Milan, Rolla, the leader of the orchestra of the 
Scala, and a celebrated violinist, took on him- 
self to answer it. He composed a concerto ex- 

ressly, and presented it at the moment that 
Fagenini appeared before the public. Paganini 
in an instant was master of the piece, and 
whether inadvertently or designedly on his part, 
the music-book was placed upside down on the 
stand ; it would be supposed that he hastened 
to set it right,—but no such thing; pretending 
not to notice the circumstance, or counting as 
nought the immense difficulty of reading music 
reversed, he immediately played off the piece of 
music, which he then saw for the first time, as 
if he had been long familiar with it. 

(Conclusion next week.] 





ELIZABETH AND THE EARL OF ESSEX, 
As a Subject of French Tragedies. 

Tue last number of the “ Revue Encyclopé- 
dique,” in noticing the new Tragedy, entitled 
“ Elizabeth d’ Angleterre,” the production of M. 
Ancelot, lately produced at the Théatre Fran- 
gais, has the following summary of the French 
authors who have treated the same subject, 
either with or without making use of the inci- 
dent of the ring said to have been given by 
Elizabeth to the Earl, as a pledge of pardon, 
should he ever be guilty of a crime against her. 
This anecdote, it is justly observed, whatever 
may be said as to its truth, is at least dramatic, 
and is fair game for poets who write for the stage. 

LaCalprenéde, the Gascon author,whose whole 
works, according to the satirist, breathe the 
Gascon humour, is the first who took up the sub- 
ject, and his “Comte d’Essex” was played in 
1639, thirty-five or six years after the event. 
The tragedy of La Calprenéde is not devoid of 
interest; and he has availed himself of the in- 
cident of the ring. In his play, Essex has de- 
serted Elizabeth for the wife of the Minister 
Cecil, to whom, however, he has not proved 
himself more faithful than he had been to Eliza- 
beth, if we are to judge from the suspicions and 
anger of this rival of the Queen, whom the oaths 
of Essex fail to satisfy. Yet when he finds his 
death resolved on, he has sufficient confidence 
in the love of this offended lady, to beg her to 
present to Elizabeth the ring, on which his 
safety depends. ‘The first impulse of ‘Madame 
Cécil’ is to let the deceiver who had betrayed her 
die. She hesitates, however, and in the end de- 
cides to take the advice of her husband, who is 
the sworn enemy of the Earl of Essex. The 
ring, in fact, is not presented to Elizabeth, who 
therefore allows the fatal sentence to be put in 
execution; and who learns, too late, from the 
wife of Cecil, on her death-bed, and in despair, 
that Essex had implored pardon. To this plot 
it is objected, that it is too undramatical to re- 
present Essex equally faithless towards his two 
mistresses, and to make the wife of Cecil even 
still more his enemy than Elizabeth. Thomas 
Corneille, who treated the same subject in 1678, 
took good care not to make use of the incident 
of the ring; no doubt, according to his false 
Notions of scenic propriety, he deemed it be- 
neath the dignity of tragedy. Instead of the 
adulterous love of the wife of Cecil, he intro- 
duced a platonic and icy attachment of a certain 
Duchess Irton, innocent enough, but lament- 
ably tiresome: his piece, however, performed 
by the Comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
notwithstanding the almost total absence of his- 
torical truth, nature, and feeling, succeeded per- 
fectly. The Abbé Boyer, who also brought out 
a “Comte d’Essex” some weeks later, was less 
fortunate: yet his piece was more dramatic than 
Thomas Corneille’s. 


He adopted the ideas and the conception of 








La Calprenéde, from whom, indeed, he even 
copied a considerable number of verses. “I 
have not overlooked,” he says, in his preface, 
“the circumstance of thering. M. Corneille, I 
conclude, had some reason for doing so. I con- 
sider it an historical fact; and, besides, it is a 
tradition so generally received in England, that 
persons of that nation who were present at the 
representation of the “Comte d’Essex,” at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, had difficulty in recognizing 
the story, on account of the omission of that in- 
cident.” Boyer also gave a rival to Elizabeth, 
but dared not make her an adulteress ; neither 
did he commit the other blunder of La Cal- 
prenéde. He introduces a Duchess of Clarence, 
tenderly beloved by Essex. Boyer’s piece, played 
by the Company of the Théatre Guénégaud, 
went only through a few representations, while 
that of Thomas Corneille preserved its place on 
the stage until within a few years ago. 

In the new tragedy of M. Ancelot, the Duchess 
of Nottingham, the rival of Elizabeth, is pas- 
sionately attached to Essex, and is adored by 
him in return: the wife of the friend of Essex, 
—of the only man who defends him against the 
hatred of the courtiers, and the anger of the 
Queen,—she abandons herself, with shuddering, 
to a passion over which she is no longer the 
mistress, and the bitterness of remorse poisons 
the delights of love. At the commencement of 
the second act, Essex gives her the ring which 
he has received from the Queen ; and this pledge 
of love, on which his life may depend, he sacri- 
fices to the jealous affection of the Duchess, 
without informing her of the importance of this 
present from a crowned mistress. It is not until 
the fourth act, and when Essex is under sen- 
tence of death, that the use that might be made 
of the ring, in saving the head of Essex, becomes 
known to the Duchess by a letter from him. 
But the Duke of Nottingham has intercepted 
the communication, and become privy to the 
fatal secret; he knows that that very night 
Essex and his wife had met; he is aware that 
the latter has the life of her lover in her hands, 
and he will not allow her to convey the pledge 
of safety to Elizabeth. The Duchess conjures 
him on her knees; she abandons herself to a 
transport of despair that only serves to render 
her husband the more inflexible ; and he inter- 
rupts her entreaties by showing her, at the end 
of the stage, the procession in which her lover 
is conducted before the Parliament, there to 
have his sentence read to him, previous to im- 
mediate execution. She nevertheless contrives 
to escape; and when she places the ring in the 
hands of Elizabeth, the Queen orders the exe- 
cution to be stayed, but it is no longer time— 
the head of the favourite has fallen. The Duchess 
expires through grief; and the Queen, rejecting 
all the consolation of her ladies,and the homage 
of her courtiers, pronounces her reign at an end, 
and declares James of Scotland, King of Eng- 
land. 

We content ourselves with giving the plot of 
M. Ancelot’s tragedy from the “ Revue Ency- 
clopédique.”” We abstain from extracting the 
critical remarks, because, not having seen or 
read the work, we cannot vouch for their jus- 
tice. Itis but fair, however, to add, that the 
judgment of the critic is, on the whole, favour- 
able; and that it pronounces the “ Elizabeth 
d’Angleterre” the best of the author’s produc- 
tions. It may be also stated, that it was well 
received at the theatre. 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

One Hundred and Twenty Exercises for the Guitar, 
for the acquirement of flexibility in the fingers 
of the vight hand. Composed by Mauro Giu- 
liani. 

WE have for a considerable period past been 

surprised that fashion should have brought into 








such extensive use, an instrument so insigni- 
ficant as the guitar, when but the same trouble 
and application would have taught a lady the 
harp, which is now brought to such perfection, 
as to be placed in rank with the first species 
of useful and interesting musical instruments. 
However, so it is; and if a pupil will but prac- 
tise well Giuliani’s 120 exercises, they must in- 
evitably gain a considerable accession of know- 
ledge and execution. He “ boxes the compass” 
with much ability, and with very praiseworthy 
intentions. 


The Merry Castanet: a Song, sung by Mrs. 
Geesin; written by Mr. Holland ; composed, 
arranged, and published by J. Barnett. 


Tue words are from the “ Juvenile Keepsake” ; 
the music, an adaptation of the pretty Guaracha 
Dance in the immortal Masaniello; and the 
whole a gay and pleasing trifle, although the 
poetry and music are not qui¢e in character with 
each other. 


Select Melodies of various Nations : arranged with 
Embellishments for the Flute, with accom- 
paniments (ad lib.) for the Piano-forte; by 
Raphael Dressler, (No. 6.) 


Ir affords us satisfaction to say, that the present 
number exhibits no falling off from the preceding 
five, in either talent, diligence, or variety. The 
following twelve established favourites are well 
arranged—viz. No. 1, Mozart’s beautiful March 
in Zauberfléte ; No. 2, the Irish air “ Garry 
Owen”; No. 3, Winter's Duet, from the Inter- 
rupted Sacrifice ; No. 4, La Sentinelle, a French 
Melody; No. 5, Handel's “See the conquering 
hero comes’; No. 6, “ Fin ch’han dal vino,” 
from Mozart’s Don Giovanni; No. 7, “ Sly 
Patrick,” an Irish Air; No. 8,a Swiss Melody ; 
No. 9, “ Batti, batti,” also from Don Giovanni; 
No. 10, “ The rose tree in full bearing’; No. 
11, “Robin Adair’; and, for a finale, “ The 
White Cockade.” The six numbers would form 
a very delightful little volume for the amateur 
flutist. 








THE THEATRES. 


KING’S THEATRE.—ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE season commenced on this day week, 
with the “Semiramide,” feebly supported, as 
is the custom on suchoccasions. We do not ima- 
gine that the manager, in reserving his strength 
until a more advanced period, is actuated by any 
abstract wish to preserve the due gradations of 
a climax; and if his free will is at all concerned 
in the arrangement, we suppose that he has 
ordained the present lack of talent, upon a cal- 
culation of the proportionate lack of patrons, 
in so frigid and immature a season of the year. 
But the foreign engagements of the principal 
singers, will account still more completely for 
the state of his existing corps dramatique. Many 
cannot escape from their engagements till after 
Easter—others have fears of hippishness if they 
venture amongst our fogs before the first hope 
of sunshine, which can never be reckoned upon 
till some angry April clouds, having fallen out 
with each other, separate as far as possible by 
mutual consent, and leave in the blue open space 
between their hostile territories, a momentary 
prospect of spring—the nightingales and they 
will come together. Deferring, therefore, all we 
have to say about Lalande, Malibran, and La- 
blache, Jet us see what the present company 
are worth. In the first place stands Madlle. 
Blasis, whom we know sufficiently from last 
season, and in whom no change appears that 
would prompt any new estimate of her merits. 
Her Semiramide is as good as anything she 
does,—and could we forget the dignity and in- 
tense feeling of Pasta, and the soft beauty of 
Sontag, it might be reckoned a first-rate per- 
formance, This, however, it certainly is not ; it 
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is formed upon the model of Madame Pasta, but 
her natural powers are of a different order, and 
she only gives a similarity of outline that is 
quite obliterated by the altered colouring within 
it. We are not sure either, that her flexibility 
of voice is equal to what it was,—several pas- 
sages, requiring a quick execution, were compro- 
mised, or got over with very little dexterity. 
Still, in some parts, there is evidence of stron 
dramatic feeling, and everywhere a delicate | 
accomplished musical taste. The finale to the 
first act gives her an opportunity of displaying 
the former faculty, which she does not neglect ; 
anil the famous interview with Assur, at the be- 

inning of the next act, embracing that grand 

uet, “ Quella ricordati notte di morte,” was full 
of solemnity and deep emotion, varied and ap- 

ropriate, according to the transitions of feeling. 
bo ortunately, there was no possibility of making 
much of “ Ebben, a te, ferisci,” the great show- 
piece of the whole opera—for its success depends 
mainly on the character of the contralta voice, 
which sings the music allotted to Arsace, and 
Mde. Petralia, though a pains-taking and no 
doubt well-educated woman, is to Pisaroni like 
an echo—fifty reverberations off the original 
sound. As a successor to Mad. Pisaroni, indeed, 
this lady can hardly expect a patient hearing— 
nor, if we forget her immediate predecessor, will 
she bear competition with Mad. Schutz, who 
preceded her—nor Madlle. Brambilla—nor 
even Mde. Vestris, and beyond her time, the 
memory of man runneth not. This dispraise 
must be taken to regard her voice chiefly, for 
the style of her singing .is laboured and set off 
with some peculiarities, which are at least a 
symptom of cultivation. But these peculiarities 
are for the most part blemishes—such, indeed, 
as belong to very high models—Pisaroni and 
Velluti, and yet blemishes even in them, which 
their utmost skill cannot quite persuade us to 
pardon. The abrupt intonation, the unnecessary 
contrasts, the petty freaks and refined cockney- 
isms, which occasionally debase the style of these 
excellent singers, are to be found also in that of 
Mde. Petralia—unredeemed, however, by the 
presence of that glorious inspiration, which 
threw a meaning into their harshest and most 
trivial contrivances. The want of power gene- 
rally, will unfit her for a continuance in her pre- 
sent post ; which, we doubt not, has been assumed 
only by way of experiment. 


In some degree to atone for this failure, Signor 
Santini far exceeded our expectations. His voice 
is a round, full, flexible, and mellow bass, tamed 
into civility, and obedient to a very judicious 
taste: his person is agreeable, and his acting 
energetic and appropriate. In the duet we men- 
tioned with Madille. Blasis, he made us forget 
Zucchelli, and should he succeed as well in other 
characters, which we think must be the case, his 
services will be most opportune in dethroning 
poor Di Angeli and Deville, or at least in thrust- 
ing each one step lower down towards the 
chorus. Signor Curioni sustained the character 
of Jdreno, in his old nonchalant style. He stands 
behind the lamps, with legs laterally outstretched, 
and confronts the audience with all the uncon- 
cern, which one would expect from a King of 
India singing love-ditties. In an ordinary man, 
the expectation of dinner causes more emotion 
than love, revenge, ambition, envy, jealousy, 
either or all, can provoke in this inflexible primo- 
tenore. As for the chorus, which we just men- 
tioned, it is pleasing to find, that fat Miss Neville 
has returned to her ancient place in its very van. 
This adventurous lady, after many essays for po- 

ular renown, as Mde. Neuville, Miss Nixon, 
| ain Neuvelli, and Mde. Neuvelli Nixon, for 
some reason or other became disgusted with the 
Haymarket, and was lately to be seen, and oc- 
casionally heard in Tottenham Street, where her 
greatness was ripening; but old associations 
were too strong for her when the Opera opened 





—fat Miss Neville melted—and now, as for- 
merly, she breathes unutterable things to the 
side scenes, as leader of the female chorus. 
The ballet scarcely deserves a word, it is a 
revival of ‘Le Carnival de Venise,”’ but shorn 
of its ancient lustre.—A gorgeous spectacle, 
founded on the opera of “Guillaume Tell,” is 
promsren but though M. Deshayes reappears to 
ring it out, we have not the same reliance on 
his present troop of light-fantastiques (a new 
title,) as on that of last year—they are without 
leaders. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 
ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, 


In the performance of Monday evening, there 
was nothing to attract attention but the acting 
of Potier, who displayed his characteristic ex- 
cellencies in the part of the ci-devant jeune homme, 
a réle, so closely adapted to his powers, that we 
are confident it must have been written ex- 
aoe for him. The merits of Potier are so well 

nown, that any eulogy in the present instance 
would be quite superfluous. The habit of writing 
theatrical morceauz, the interest of which lie not 
in situation or events, but solely in the skilfully 
amusing portraiture of some character, which is 
turned and twisted so as to exhibit a number of 
comic profiles, is much more prevalent on the 
French stage than on ours; and, whatever 
critics, filled with Parnassian or with national 
pride, may urge against it, there can be no doubt 
that it is the legitimate offspring of refinement. 
A story well told upon the stage, awakens the 
feelings of all, even of the rudest; but there is 
no reason why we should not at times select for 
our immediate contemplation, not the odd turns 
of life—that “tale told by an idiot,” but even 
the idiot himself, although of course he would 
never excite the stare of idiots unacquainted 
with society; nor is there any reason to dis- 
believe that we are not civilized enough to be 
diverted with the anatomy of folly. It has been 
proved by a recent experiment, that there are 
no less than eight hundred men of parts and 
learning about town; and it is therefore highly 
probable, that if our playwrights would be con- 
tented to exchange some bustle and mechanical 
contrivance for a little wit and knowledge of 
human nature, that the essay would not be quite 
so unsuccessful as it is generally apprehended. 
We always hoped that the establishment of a 
French theatre among us, would tend to the im- 
provement of our drama, by showing our authors 
that an audience may be provoked to laughter 
by what is neither broad buffoonery nor vile in- 
decency—but of this we shall speak more at 
length hereafter. Our hopes, however, can 
hardly be realized, if the French Theatre in 
London be allowed to degenerate, or to lose, from 
negligence or injudicious parsimony, any por- 
tion of its attractions ; vt we are sorry to ob- 
serve, that the company is by no means so effec- 
tive this season as it has been heretofore. Dis- 
regard to custume, and similarimitations of our 
stage, are minor sins; but why throw all the 
weight on Potier’s shoulders, and engage so pal- 
pably in the odious starring system? 


SURREY THEATRE. 

Mk. Elliston, by means of the rapid pen of 
Mr. Moncrieff, has very cleverly dramatized— 
(we have become hardened in the abuse of that 
word)—one of the leading topics of the day. 
“ Van Dieman’s Land, or Settlers and Natives,” 
is one of those things which are properly called 
spectacles, the dialogue merely answering the 
purpose of the ingenious person who relieves 
the tedium of a visit to a show, by his exclama- 
tion—“ Here you have”—such a thing :—“ Be- 
hold the splendid and magnificent”—so and so. 
In the first act, a series of landscapes, executed 
by Mr, Marshall, told their own story with con- 
siderable felicity, They didnot seem indeed to 





possess much local truth—but what play-goe’ 
would give an orange-skin for an Australian 
scene which presented nothing more than the 


usual phenomena observed so often at home? 7 
Nature is all very-well in her way, but we do 


not go to the theatre now-a-days to see nature. 


The effect of the moonlight on the woods and | 
waters of these Surrey views was exceedingly | 
pretty, and altogether they acted their part | 


with much credit. The actors, no doubt, would 
have deserved the same praise, if they had had 
as much to do. 
of a transported poacher, exhibited a good deal 
of feeling ; and upon the whole, the piece, with 
its scenery, songs, dances, battles, and moonlight, 
went off with great eclat. 


THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


The Opera of “ The Maid of Judah” is in 
rehearsal. It will introduce Mr. Morley, the new 
bass singer, in the character hitherto sustained 
by H. Phillips. The next novelty for Miss 
Paton will be an adaptation of Rossini’s Opera 
of “La Cenerentola” by Rophino Lacy.—A 
Drama, said to be of powerful interest, the scene 
of which is laid in Spain, is likelyto be forth- 
coming. The part of the heroine has been 
written for Miss Paton.--Miss Coveney has 
been successful at Bath. She has now retired 
from the stage, and gives lessons in music and 
singing.—An Opera called “ Il Pirato,” 
founded on Maturin’s Tragedy of “ Bertram,” 
will be produced at the King’s Theatre during 
the present season. 

ademoiselle Duchesnois has determined, it 
seems, to quit the stage, at least, so she has in- 
timated in the circle of her friends at Valen- 
ciennes, her native place. 

MM. Scribe and Auber have produced 
another comic Opera, entitled Fra Diavolo. It 
was played with complete success at the Fey- 
deau ; the music is said to be delightful, and 
to resemble that of La Muette. 

Le Watchmanis now announced, we see, at 
three houses. 

A melo-drama is forthcoming at the Ambigu 
Comique entitled La Brinvilliers, assumed to be 
founded on the history of a marchioness of that 
name, who lived in the time of Louis XIV. and 
was celebrated for her beauty and intrigues, and 
was at last publicly beheaded and burnt for poi- 
soning in succession her sister, brothers, and 
father. “ Such a subject (says a contemporary) 
is quite 2 la romantique.” !! 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES. 

Mr. Buckingham, on Thursday evening, gave 
the concluding lecture of a course which he has 
been delivering before the London Institution 
in Moorfields, on the countries of the Eastern 
World. The course consisted of twelve lectures, 
and comprised a rapid but highly intelligent view 
of both the earlier and present states of Egypt, 
Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
India; their antiquities, production, population, 
government, and the characteristic features by 
which these countries are distinguished; their 
present manners, customs and commerce, and in 
short, everything which could tend to make a 
more intimate knowledge of the East desirable, 
and easy of attainment and remembrance. Of 
the interest excited by Mr. Buckingham’s de- 
lineations, the best test must be the respecta- 
bility and number of his audience, and the eager 
attention with which he was listened to from first 
to last. The theatre of the London Institution, 
although capable, we believe, of holding above 
800 persons, having uniformly been thronged to 
such excess that many were obliged to retire for 
want of room, and many more were unable to 
support the close pressure and increased tem- 
perature of so eager an assem’ 
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future lectures on the political situations and 
relations of India, its present government, and 
the restrictions and impediments upon its trade; 
which could not with so much propriety be given 
in the theatre of an institution devoted to science 
in its more abstract sense. 





SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Use of Scientific Discoveries.—The dis- 
eussion in the fifth Dialogue of the posthumous 
work of Sir Humphry Davy, noticed in another 
part of our paper, on the use of the discoveries 
of science, calls to mind an answer related to 
have been made by him in conversation to a gen- 
tleman, who, alluding to one of his recent dis- 
eoveries, asked him what use it was to society.” 
“ And of what use to society,” replied Sir Hum- 

ry, “is that infant of your’s lying there sleep- 
ng in its cradle ?””—“ Oh, of no use at present, 
certainly,” said the father ; “ but a day will come, 
I trust, when he will be of use.’’>—“ And so,” re- 
joined Sir Humphry, “do I look forward to the 
time when my discovery will be of service to 
mankind.’’ 

Intense Cold.—At half past twg on Saturday 
morning, when the Argyll Rooms had been at 
least two hours in a state of complete conflaga- 
tion, a person standing in Little Argyll-street 
nearly opposite to the orchestra door, which had 
the appearance of the mouth of an immense fur- 
nace, could not perceive that the atmosphere 
about him was in the slightest degree aflected 
by it; and a circular lamp-iron which projected 
from the wall, immediately over the door, was so 
little influenced by the heat within, that icicles 
three or four inches in length formed a com- 
plete fringe all round it. The thermometer was 
at the time at 15° of Fahrenheit. 


Organ for York Minster.—The organ now con- 
structing by Mr. Elliott for York Minster is one 
of the largest description. Many of our readers, 
who are not aware of the enormous dimensions 
of the pipes in such an instrument, will learn 
with surprise that one pipe, which speaks the 
note two octaves below double C, is twenty-six 
feet high, five feet three inches broad, and three 
feet nine inches deep; it is made of deal, two 
inches thick, and occupies a space little short 
of 500 cubic feet. 

— The valuable Musical Library of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, which contains many scarce 
MS. works, very narrowly escaped destruction 
bythe fire which took place at the Argyll Rooms 
last week, Some idea may be formed of the value 
of the musical library from the facts, that, on 
occasion, the parts for a single performance have 
cost between two and three hundred pounds, It 
is not as yet decided, we understand, where the 
Concerts are to be held in future, or at least until 
the Argyil Rooms are reconstructed. The choice 
lies between the Concert Room at the Opera 
House, the Hanover Square Rooms, Free- 
masons’ Hall, and Willis’s Rooms, which all 
seem equally well adapted for the purpose. 

The Predominant Profession.—The University 
of Gottingen contains, in all, 1263 students—of 
whom 513 are entered in the faculty of the Law, 
in Philosophy, only 137; Medicine 262; and 
the remainder 351 in Divinity.—In Spain the 
Clergy exceed in number the whole army and navy 
together! amounting to 123,345, being nearly 
one-eleventh of the whole population. 

Recantation.—It is related of Diderot, that 
during his last illness, the Curé of St. Sulpice 
frequently visited him; one day, having in con- 
Versation agreed with him in several points of 
morality, the Curé ventured to say, that if he 
would print these opinions anda slight retracta- 
tion of his works, it would have a great effect on 
the world. “I believe it, Mons. le Curé; but you 
waust allow that I should tell an impudent lie.” 





Pliny the most laborious of Writers.—Pliny, 
says M. Cuvier, is perhaps the most laborious 
author who ever lived. He left 160 volumes 
of notes, a collection that would have been ex- 
tremely curiousat this day had it been preserved. 
As an author, Pliny is unquestionably an elo- 
quent writer; asa man of learning, he is a com- 
piler of most extensive research. His work, 
nevertheless, is open to one or two observations : 
he often translates Aristotle without appearing 
to understand his general divisions. His work 
is one of the most curious that has come down 
to us from antiquity, on account of the immense 
quantity of facts borrowed from writers who had 
preceded him, amounting, according to his own 
confession, to 20,000 facts extracted from 2000 
different works. He quotes the names of 480 
authors, of whom the writings of forty only have 
reached us, some of these merely in fragments. 

Mortality in Denmark.—The number of deaths 
at Copenhagen during the last year exceeded 
the births by 415—the latter being 3475, whilst 
the former were 3890. 

Editions of Italian Classics.—Between the 
years 1472 and 1500, the Divina Commedia of 
Dante went through nineteen editions. The 
number of editions of the same poem that has 
been since published, is as follows:—forty, 





between 1500 and 1600; forty-five, between | 


1600 and 1700; thirty-seven, between 1700 


and 1800; and more than fifty in the first five | 


and twenty years of the nineteeth century; 
making altogether more than 140 editions of a 
work which continues to be reprinted almost 
daily. Of the Pastor Fido, of Guarini, thirty- 
seven editions were published during the life of 


the author. The rarity and high price of the edi- | 


i iv »ublished by An- | 
tion of the Jerusalem Delivered, published by An | covering of the past eeanth, however, pontewn 0 Genee 


gelier, is owing to its having been condemned 
and epee by a decree of the parliament of 
Paris, of the Ist Sept. 1595. This condemnation 


was particularly directed against eighteen verses | 


of the 20th Book, which, says the decree, contains 
opinions, adverse to the authority ofthe King and 
the good of the state, and imputations injurious 
to the memory of the defunct King Henry IIL, 


and to the reigning sovereign, His Majesty | 


Henry IV.—Revue Encyclopédique. 

Locking the Door during Dinner.—The custom 
of keeping the door of a house or chateaulocked 
during the time of dinner, probably arose from 
the family being anciently assembled in the hall 
at that meal, and liable to surprise. But it was 
in many instances continued as a point of high 
etiquette, of which the following is an example : 
—A considerable landed proprietor in Dumfrics- 
shire, being a bachelor, without near relations, 
and determined to make his will, resolved pre- 
viously to visit his two nearest kinsmen, aud 
decide which should be his heir, according to 
the degree of kindness with which he should be 
received. Like a good clansman, he first visited 
his own chief, a baronet in rank, descendant and 
representative of one of the oldest families 
in Scotland. Unhappily the dinner-bell had 
rung, and the door of the castle had been locked 
before his arrival. The visitor in vain announced 
his name and requested admittance; but his 
chief adhered to the ancient etiquette, and would 
on no account suffer the doors to be unbarred. 
Irritated at this cold reception, the old Laird 
rode on to Sanquhar Castle, then the residence 
of the Duke of Queensberry, who no sooner 
heard his name, than, knowing well he hada 
will to make, the drawbridge dropped, and the 
gates flew open—the table was covered anew— 
his grace’s bachelor and intestate kinsman was 
received with the utmost attention and respect ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to add, that upon 
his death some years after, the visitor’s consi- 
derable landed property went to augment the 
domains of the Ducal House of Queensberry. 
This happened about the end of the seventeenth 
century.—Note to Old Mortality. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CamprinGe, Feb. 12.—At a congregation on Wed- 
nesday last, the following degrees were conferred :— 
Honorary Masters of Arts.—The Marquis of Douro, 
Trin. Coll.; Hon. Gerrard Wellesley, Trin. Coll.; John 
Thomas Wharton, Trin. Coll. 
ax of Physic.—William Joseph Bayne, Trin. 


i. 

Bachelor in Divinity.— Rev. Edward Swanton 
Bunting, Fellow of Clare Hall, and Rector of Datch- 
worth, Herts, (comp.) 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. Samuel Thomas Townsend, 
Trin. Coll. ; Henniker Peregrine Roberts, Magd. Coll. ; 
Rev. William Tremenheere, Pemb. Coll. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—Nev. Harry Alexander 
Small, Downing Coll.; Kev. John Buck, Queen’s Coll. 

Bachetors of Arts.—\nigoWilliam Jones, Trin. Coll. ; 
Edmund Carrington, St. John’s Coll. ; Frederick Charles 
Crick, St. John’s Coll. ; John Meadows Rodwell, Caius 
Coll.; Robert Jackson, Emman. Coll. 

At the same congregation, the following grace passed 
the Senate :— 

To affix the University seal to a letter of thanks to 
the Hon. East India Company, for a valuable collection 
of dried plants presented by them to the Botanical 
Museum. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Canning’s Speeches, 6 vols. 8vo. new edit. 3/. 12s.— 
Hamilton’s Universal Kedemption, 3s. 6¢.—Dymond’s 
Principles of Morality, 2 vois. 8vo. bds. 18s.—Morrison’s 
Councils to a newly-wedded Pair, 1$mo. 1s.—Hawker’s 
Morning Portion, 12mo. 4s.—Hamilton on Duelling, 
12mo. 5s.—Pensee, 12mo. bds. 3s. 6¢.—Sermons by the 
Rev. Charles Taylor, 5s.—Diary and Correspondence 
of Ralph Thoresby, 1/. 8s.—Marquis of Londonderry’s 
Narrative of the late War in France, 4to. 2d. 12s. 6¢.— 
Modern Traveller, 30 vols. 1$8mo. cloth bds, 8/. 6s.— 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society, 10s.—Taylor’s 
History of France, 12mo. 6s.—Tales of Five Senses, 
12mo. bds. 75. 6d. 











(AN unusual accumulation of interesting matter, which 
ressed upon us since the commencement of our New 
Series, has prevented till now the appearance of our 
Weekly Meteorological Journal. ‘The extraordinary 


sary for us'to record it; and we therefore present our 
readers with the following Summary of the Weather 
during the last four weeks, along with the Journal in its 
usual form.} 


SUMMARY OF THE WEATHER 
From January 6. 


Mean | Mean | Prevalent 
Temp. | Pressure | Winds Weather 
From Jan. Gto13| 34.5 | 29.89 N. Snow 
13to20| 23.5 | 28.04 N.E. Cloudy 
20to27| 33.5 | 29-59 |SEtoNE| Snow 
Jan. 27 to Feb.3| 27.5 | 29.82 N.E. | Ditto 


The Cirrostratus, Cumulus, and Cumulostratus Clouds 
prevailed during the month. 

On the 17th ult. at 2 a.m. the Thermometer was at 
20°, and carly in the morning of the Is8th, the mercury 
stood at 13°.—Heavy falls of snow of frequent occur- 
rence. Preceding the fall on Wednesday the 20th, the 
Barometer indicated a pressure of only 28.25. 








~ Weekly Bletcorological Journal. 


Days of | Tiermom. | Barometer. . 
W.AMon. | Aem. oe Noon. | Winds. | Weather. 














Th. 425 29 | 29.60 N.E. Cloudy. 
Fr. 5|20 18 50 Ditto Clear. 
Sat. 6:20 22 | 45 |N.toN.E.; Cloudy. 
Sun. 7/31 40 -20 Ss. Rain. 
Mon. 8/44 49 | AS S.W. Ditto. 
Tues, 2) 45 35 | -30 Ditto. M. Rain. 
Wed. 10| 36 «32 63 N.W.toN. C'ear. 


Temperature registered at 9 a.M., and 8 P.M. 

Clouds.—Cirrostratus on Thursday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. Cymoid on Friday. Cumulus on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

Nights frosty, except on Monday. Much rain o 
Tuesday morning. On Sunday the thermometer rose 
from 21° to 40°, 

Mean temperature, 31°. 
sure, 29.53. 


Mean atmospheric pres- 

Highest temp. at noon, 49°. 

Astronomical Observations. 
The Moon and Saturn in conjunction on Sunday, at 
Shh. a.m. 

SSaturats geocentric long. on Wed. 14° 13’ in Leo. 
Venus’s ditto ditto 24° 22’ in Pisces, 
Sun’s ditto ditto 21° 19 Aquarius. 
Length of day on Wed. 9h. 38m ; increased lh. 54m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2’ 31”. Logarithmic number of 

distance, 9.99432. 





TO READERS. 
The press of matter obliges us to postpone the Reviews 
of Bowring’s Songs of the Magyars, of several Engra- 
vinge, and the notice of the British Gallery. 








THE ATHENZUM. 





FRENCH PLAYS. 
Theatre Royal, English Opera House. 
Monday, February 15, will be presented, 
A TROIS Sees. 


2 ie vicomee Betsy Se. t Austins? 
La Marquise ae Madame Beau tesse de Mon- 
fort, Mdlle. St. ie ky 
After which, 
LE CHIFFONIER; 
Ou, LE PHILOSOPHE NOCTURNE. 
in which M. POTTER will perform. 
To conclude with 
LE CUISINIER de BUFFON. 
Guénot, M. POTIER. Perrette, Mademoiselle CLARA. 


Doors open at 7, and to commence at Half-past 7 precisely. 





No. 1. SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE.—No. 2. The KING. 


On M the ist of February, 1830, was price 
at ‘with * jaa Four Elevaat Engravings, 7 a hy ee 
the late Sir Thomas Law wrence, from an aciual Sketch taken 
g b Lecture Room of the Royal Academy, on 
ance, No. 1 of an Improved Series of 


HE LADY’S MAGAZINE; or MIRROR 
of the BELLES LETTRES, MUSIC, FINE ARTS, DRAMA, 
FASHIONS, &c. 

In sunouncinn tir commencement of an Improved Series of this 
popular Work, the Proprietors are werely following the course 
of their 3 Who, availing themselves of every novelty 
b+ ek could Re Pag me jeal ae ‘Ly for —- ot 

y-nine years, amon Magazines which 
have of the Fe the Female Reader, and 
for ite 2 : the present day, a pre-eminence undis- 
puted roy i table. The number of rivals which have 
peared and ag ea during the loug and successful public 

career of “*" y's Mg ne,” have confirmed an opinion, 
pe oy expressed, and not hastily formed, that no rival can be oup” 
ported upon an equal scale of ceuhellicheoent and literary talent, 
without an a charge to the reader, or an irrecoverable 
outlay by the Proprietors: whichever of these may have been 
, the result has been the same ; and, although the public 
favour may have beea mayne divided for a time, ** The 
Lady’s Magazine” has never ceased to be the favoured work 
pd the rank and fashion “of the United Riagiom, and of no 
small portion of their Continental neighbours. 


appear- 











The commencement of a New Series at the present period is 
called fort i increased coe cao of the Work, and a partial 
change in ¢ ;, and it is undertaken to give 


man ot iiivicnde an Ca ae beginning a new set, 
— length wi To the present readers 
of the werk the jitor of the “‘ Improved Series” submits the first 
number, with a confidence that they will discover an accession of 
those Ladies who Lon | 


be i to become Subscribers, he inv’ a parison wit! 
any fi agazine which may claim a rivairy. The Editor 
feels it necessary to observe, that, although supported by the most 
ed bye | of the day, the contributions of old friends are 
still invited : whether the artless effusions of a young aspi- 
rant to Tera fame, or the more matured writings of the accom- 
ished scholar, rood td will, if admissible, be inserted as freely as 
ever, vient reasons, respectfully declined. 


brook disappointments: it is not always the 

pts by many that succeed, even with those who ripen 
into excellence ; = ‘ls must be remembered. The contribu- 
tions particularly acceptable, are letters from visitors at watering 
places, from travellers = abroad, in short, from everywhere; 
he descri of balls, theatres, routs, and fash 8; sketches 
of curiosit suneaien romantic scenery, kc. The distinguish- 
ing features of the Magazine will be preserved; the embellish- 
ments ively improved and varied; and with these obser- 
vations the Editor concludes what the Readers will receive as the 
usual address at commencement of a new voiume. 


Contents of No.1. 
ait in London. Bath, 1825: Bath, 1830. Whist. The Ban- 
Insurance Office for Beavty. Poetical Description of Pére 
i chaise in the month of May. ae, an unpublished Tale, 
from the Original of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The 
Power and Influence of Music, The Farewell. The First Flower ; 
© Papers. 
Reviews.—Moore’s Life of Lord Byron; Montgomery’s Satan ; 
The Young Lady’s Book, and otier Works. Memoir of Sir 
wrence. Musical Review. Fine Arts. Science. The 
Drama. Varieties. —_ nee Anecdotes. Fashion- 
able Arrangements for the month of February. Births, Mar- 
riages, Deaths. 
No. 2 will contain a splendid Portrait of the King, elegantly 
% ‘aved on steel, and three other embellishments, with a variety 
of interesting original Papers. 
Music, Prints, &c. for Review; No- 
of Fashionable Movements, Routs, Parties; Births *Mar- 
, &c.; and all communications, to be forwarded for 


’ 
the Pr tor to No. 5, Lancaster Place, eng atin Wa- 
ter! ridge ; or to the publisher, * Robi: Chapter House 

y rnoster Row. Soild by al I Booksellers in the United 
Kin, ‘and by i, Paris. 





Bilious and Liver Complaints. 


S a mild and effectual remedy for those 
disorders which origin in a morbid me of the Liver 
and Bil Organs, namely, ae omen be a of af Avpesiee, © Head- 
ache, neon og Flatulencies, cuore ns of 
the Liver, &c. de. DIXON'S ANTI biLious® PILLS Ca cehiche do 
not oom mercury in cay eueye) Be 
wal than any other whatsoever. They unite 
Sommantatios Of mild id operation with successful chect; eerery 
quire no restraint or confineme 
A preaiet a tad arming, they 
are so n elore ar inval able 
and efficient protection. =SEr liarty calculated 
oe ne From pl, to restore 
the to the tone of te and to remove most com occa- 
sioned by bvegeneky r’ the bowels. 
id in Boxes, at 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s., by M 5 
UTLER, Chem corher St. Paul's, London ; Sack. 
ville-street, Dublin Princes-atreet, Edinburgh : —Savory and Co. 
nd-street, and 220, Regent-street ; and the prii acipal 


N.B. Tho Oo, hones hevetetare sold are discontinued, and 
45. 6d. substituted in ear vince, by which & considerable sevine 


ut whatever suring their’ use, a 








WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED, OR PREPARING 
FOR PUBLICATION, 


Numbers I. to VII. price 6d. each, (publishing weekly); also 
Part I. price 2s. 6d. (to be continued on the first day of every 
month) of 


(THE ANNIVERSARY CALENDAR, 
AND 
UNIVERSAL MIRROR: 


COMPRISING THE 


Births, Beaths, anv Cuieic Obits 


Jill 4 hle Inadieia 


of more than ten th Is,in 
every ang the world, with the Pee and Year precisely stated 
of pd rth, Burial, (or Death) and Martyrdom, on the days of 
their occurrence, in the form of a 
ROMAN AND ENGLISH CALENDAR; 
Also, 
THE ACTS, 


being a corresponding Daily Register, diligently compiled from 
the most authentic sources, of Events in Miscelianeous History, 
from the Creation of the World (inclusive), and particularly in 
our National Aunals; with the Institutions, or Festivals, of the 
Euglish, Greek, and Latin Churches, and those mentioned in the 
Grecian, Roman, Hebrew, and other Calendars; interspersed also 
with various remarkable incidents and facts, connected with Chro- 
nology, that have, from their novelty, been deemed most worthy 
of record and illustration : the entire Repertory being intended as 


A BIRTH-DAY BOOK, 
AND 
A Perpetual Exemplar for Every Day in the Year ; 


to be embellished with approved Sentences on each Day, and Pas- 
sages ptive of, and « ted with, the Months and Seasons. 








What hath this day deserved? What hath it done, 
That it in golden letters should be set, 
Among the high tides in the Calendar !—King John, 


*4* Itisa » eatacions object with the Editor, that the work, when 


completed, which will be within the present year, shall, from its 
accuracy, and the fulness of its details, form a Lisrary Boox 
of General Referenee. 

“ From the specimen afforded us by the first of this pub- 


lication, we are inclined to augur very favourably of its success. 
There isa great deal of really useful and instruc live tatter con- 
—— in its pages. Many of the Apothegms deserve to be written 

id. ‘The work is got up in a very e “o> manner, and alto- 
ee t reflects great credit on the taste of the publisher, and on 
the great degree of perfection at which the art of ‘Typography 
has arrived in this country.”,"—Morning Journal, Feb. 1. 


“ The ‘Anniversary Calendar’ containsa goodly array of inter- 
esting facts, and much pleasant anecdotal reading...........1t is 
beautifully printed.” —Spectator, Feb. 6. 


“A very useful and intelligent publication, véry neatly printed, 
and well arranged.” —Sua, Feb. 1. 


In Three Volumes, Post 8vo, 
THE DOMINIE’S LEGACY, 
By the Author of ‘ The Sectarian.’ 
Consisting of a Series of Tales illustrative of the Scenery and 
Mauners of Scotiand. 


“What a large volume of adventures may be grasped within 
this little span of life by him who interests his heart in aa 
and who, having eyes tosee what time and chance are perpet 
holding out to hini, as he journeyeth on his way, misses 
he can fairly lay his hand on.””—Sterne. 





Uniform with Hood’s Epping Hunt. 


Price 2s. 
STEAMERS »w. STAGES, 


OR, 
ANDREW AND HIS SPOUSE. 

A humorous Poem, by the Author of ‘York and Lancaster, 
iMustrated by Six spirited Enugravings on Wood, after designs ty 
Robert Cruikshank. 

To be, or not to be? This is the question: 
Whether ’tis better to proceed by steam, 
Or shape our course by land.—Maauscript. 

#,* A limited number of Proof Impressions have been taken 
off on India Paper, and may be purchased separately, price 2s. 6d. 

A small number have also been printed on ludia Paper, with 
the Letter-Press, price 3s. 


In Two Volumes, Post svo. 
DERWENTWATER; 
A TALE OF 1715. 


Tolluntur in aitum 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant.—Claudian. 
Unscutcheoned all ; 


Unplumed, unhelmed, unpedigreed 
Uniaced, uncoroneted, unbestarred.—Pollok. 








In One thick Volume, demy octavo, 
FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
IN THE WEST INDIES. 
il d by Six Lithographic Engravings. 
By F. W. N. BAYLEY, Esq. 
* Cynthio was much taken with my narrative.”—Tatler. 
O: then may all the world resemble Cynthio.—Author, 


London; WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 








This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
STRONOMIA; a New Game, combining 
Amusement with lnstruction. 
F. C. Moon, 20, Threadneedie-str vet. 





Crabb’s Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
juodeci: ted double columns, and 
* Aan: par dee mm Five 1 Poaed Engrovings, price 9%. 
boards, or 12s. in Turkey morocco, 
A DICTIONARY of GENERAL | KNOW. 
LEDGE ; or, an Explanation of Words 
nected with all the Arts and Sciences. “eM GEORGE c CABB, 
A.M,, Author of “ English Sy Dic 
ionary,”’ &c. 





Printed by C. Whittingham, Chiswick, for Thomas Tegg, 
Cheapside ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Robert the Devil, Duke of Normandy. 
UST PUBLISHED—the following SONGS, 


now singing with unprecedented success in the above po- 
pular Musical eee at the Theatre aoe Covent Garden. 
Singers. Com poser. 


THE LITTLE I BLIND BOY......-..--Miss( awse J. Barnett 2 0 
As when the recreantSoldier (Polacca) MissHughes ditto 20 
The False-hearted .....++++s+eeee++++Miss Hughes ditto 20 
The much-admired Overwre ... 30 





John Barnett & Co. 162, Regent-street. 





Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
A N D E L. 


Just published, in three volumes, by Cramer, Addison, and 
Beale,'01, Regent-street, 
A SELECTION of SONGS, DUETS, and TRIOS, 
From the works of the above gieat Master, carefully = 
from the score, with an ac iment for the F 
By W. HORSLE Y, “Mas. Bac. Oxon. 
Price 26s. each volume. 








Just published, price One Guinea, with upwards of Seven 
Hundred Embellishments, 


HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. — This 
Work is nor an Anonal, and essentially differs from the 

whole class of Literary Gifts usually presented to Young Ladies : 
being a complete Manual of all those elegant Pursuits which 
e person, or adorn the mind.” The various subjects 

have been confided to proticients ia their several departments ; 
and the Engravings have been executed in the best style of the 
art.. The Volume is richly bound in silk, and altogether de- 

corated in a style of novelty hitherto unattempted. 

“* We shall find os difficult to speak bong ae in terms suf- 
ficiently the » wonder, with 
which an ceulaation of it has filled us. “n iouat ony a curiosity, 
but a beautiful curiosity, and no less excelleut . its usetul qua- 
lities, than it is elegant in its decorative parts. A few years ago, 
all the talents in England could not have produced such a work. % 
—Literary Gazette, | Oct. 31, 1829. 

Published by Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 135, Fleet-street. 








Colds, Coughs, Asthmas, &c. 
UTLER’S PECTORAL ELIXIR.—Ex- 


perience during a very long period has peocsmpe yf proved 
the superior efficacy of this Medicine, in all cases of COLDS, 

COUGHS, and ASTHMATIC AFFECTIONS, By promoting gentle 
expectoration, it very shortly relieves the patient of a slight or 
recent Cold, and a few doses are generally sufficient to remove 
those which "neglect has rendered wore confirmed = obstinate 
and which are ‘accompanied with Cough, Spitting of Blood, an 

other serious symptoms. Its peculiar balsamic powers tend to 
heal soreness, and allay the irritation of the lungs, in cases of 
Cough ; and in Asthmatic Affections it assists and gives freedom 
to the Breath. 

Sold in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. by Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, 
Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London ; Sackville street, Dublin; 
Princes-street, Edinburgh; Savory and her aa New Bond-street, 
and 220, Regent-street; a and the e pri weists. Of whom 
may be had, BUTLER’S BALSAMIC | rf MENGES. used in recent 
Coughs, Hoarseness, &e. and for rendering the Voice clear and 
flexible, aud protecting its organs from the effects of exertion. 
In Boxes, 1s. 1pd. and 2s, 9d. 


N.B. Ask for BUTLER’S PECTORAL ELIXIR, 





Chilblains, Rheumatism; Sprains, §c. 


UTLER’S CAJEPUT OPODELDOC.— 
Colneat Oil, which is the basis of this Opodeldoc, has been 

long estee n the Continent, as a remedy for Chronic Rheu- 
matism, a ae Affections, Chilblains, Poles, Sue Stiffness, aod 
E nlargement of the Joints, hyp ruises, and Deafness; and 
the experience of late years, in England, proves that it merits 
the high character given of it by the most eminent of ihe form 
fession, in those nate coperat- Being combined in the form 
of Opodetdoc, it is rendered ny 
mach more efficacious as an outereal application. Rubbed w 
the skin, by means of flannel, or the warm hand, it allays morbid 
irritation of nerves, invig the » and 
the circulation. 

Sold in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. by Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, Cheap- 
side, corner St. Paul’s, London ; Sackville-street, Dublin; Princes- 
oe on mony and Co. 136, New Bond-street, and 

Regent-sti e princi; ists. Of whom may 
be had, MARSHALL'S UNIVERSA CERATE, an excellent re- 
pat foe Cullbintes bee broken; used also in Scalds, Burns, &c 
In Boxes at js. ifd. and 28. 9d. 
Ask for BUTLER’S CAJEPUT OPODELDOC, 











London : Printed by James Hotes, Atheneum Office, 
4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published by F. C. WestLey, 165, Strand: 
w | Excha and M S) 

a i bce ee dey ct aes te taser ped? 
E. WILMER, Liverpool ool J J, SUTHERLAND, Edinburgh ; eed oft 
Newsmen.—Price 8d. thy 5s 

stamped; or in’ Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 
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